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By Epcar C 


ODERN journalism is one of 
the greatest factors in our 
civilization. Thereis, indeed, scarcely 
any form of enginery, whether phys- 
ical or psychical, to which the world 
is more indebted for its progress than 
the daily press. Like fire, air, water, 
love, religion, or any other immense 
force, however, when perverted or 
misguided, the press may be, and 
often is, a powerful vehicle for the 
dissemination of evil. But as great 
leaps forward in human development 
are often the reaction from profound 
contempt for some noxious error, even 
the abuses of the newspaper are 
sometimes blessings in disguise. 

A journalist, as the Latin root of 
the word implies, is one who notes 
the doings of the day. A great jour- 
nalist is one who keeps abreast of 
both great and small events as they 
occur each day. He must possess an 
instinct for news, with a talent for 
gathering it. He must have dis- 
crimination in selecting that which 
the public wishes to know, with a 
broad intelligence as to the interests 
of the community,—to which must 
be added facility, directness and vig- 
or in the use of language. All these 
qualities are certainly possessed in a 


. Beats, M.D. 


very high degree by the distinguished 
editor of the New York Sua. 

Mr. Dana isa man of extraordinary 
and striking personality. His height 
is five feet nine and three-quarter in- 
ches, and his weight two hundred 
pounds. He is very stockily built, 
with a predominance of nutritive and 
brain power which phrenologists 
usually describe as the vital-mental or 
mental-vital temperament. His hair, 
which was naturally very thick and 
bristly, was reddish brown, and his 
eyes hazel. His head measures 
twenty-three inches in circumference 
and fifteen inches from ear to ear 
across the top. This signifies a very 
large brain, and it is supported by a 
constitution of almost inexhaustible 
vital resources. His hand is phe- 
nomenally strong. It is a compound 
of the square and the conic type, and 
the palm is so broad and thick as 
almost to suggest a pyramid in shape 
and ‘strength. It agrees with the gen- 
eral form of the head and the body, 
the heavy palm showing practicality, 
and the somewhat tapering fingers 
indicating an interest in mental proc- 
esses, literature, etc., ratherthan the 
more objective and mechanical planes 
of life. Thus in the construction of 
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great ships, bridges or railways, he 
would be more interested in the per- 
sonalities, motives, etc., of their pro- 
jectors and patrons than in the 
mechanical details of the work, al- 
though fully able to understand the 
latter also. 


it would some men to exercise all their 
powers. Withsucha temperament we 
can understand his appreciation of all 
that pertains to practical life. Every 
wave or even ripple in the great flood 
of human happenings has @n interest 
for him either direct or indirect. 
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Very few men in any sphere are 
endowed with more profound vital 
energy. This man will experience 
delight in the simple consciousness of 
existence. To stand under the sky 
with closed eyes it would give him 
more pleasure merely to breathe than 


To subdivide his vital temperament 
we should say that he has rather more 
of the sanguine or thoracic than the 
lymphatic or abdominal. People of the 
sanguine temperament love activity, 
freedom, air andsunshine. They are 
impetuous and ardent in feeling, and 
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their judgment is characterized by 
brilliancy and rapidity rather than 
depth. They have not only little 
sympathy for repose of body or mind, 
but in whatever they study or what- 
ever they do they chocse that element 
or department which is especially 
related to action. If they look at a 
machine they ask few questions as to 
how it is built, but they want to see 
itrun. They care little to read plays, 
but take great pleasure in seeing them 
performed. In grammar they are 
most interested in the verb. They 
prefer novels to scientific treatises, 
and biography to philosophy. In 
their intellectual life their impa- 
tience gives them more sympathy 
with the immediate than the remote, 
so that in matters of history the 
nearer they get to the throbbing, liv- 
ing present the better they are pleased. 
In a word, they respond quickly to 
all that isaround them for the moment. 
‘*Eat, drink and be merry, for to- 
morrow you may die,” is one of their 
mottoes, and as they are so alive to 
all that concerns to-day they make the 
greatest chroniclers of daily history. 

However, Mr. Dana has also a 
superabundance of the other vital 
fluids which favor repose, so that 
while he loves the open air he can 
also spend a great many hours in- 
doors with his books ; but when he 
does read, it should be observed that 
he reads remarkably fast; and though 
his body may be anchored to a chair, 
his mind will be flashing around the 
globe. 

Another very important element in 
a successful journalist is a strong 
social nature; for as a very large pro- 
portion of human actions have refer- 
ence to the social instincts, one can- 
not fully appreciate the springs of 
human conduct without a liberal en- 
dowment of these faculties. In this 
respect Mr. Dana is very thoroughly 
equipped. His back head is very 
heavy. He is capable of profound 
feeling for friends, home, wife and 
children, but his affections are inter- 
mittent and variable as to the degree 


and manner of their expression. The 
same uncertainty will be true to some 
extent as to the number of the indi- 
viduals who receive his regard. He 
is a man of phenomenal resistance 
and even willfulness, but not patience 
or consecutiveness of thought and 
feeling. His temperament is ebulli- 
ent, fitful and cyclical or recurrent, 
so that his friends will all be remem- 
bered if they wait awhile. He will 
get around to each one when the 
mood strikes him, but woe to the man 
or woman who tries to drive him! 
He is like a mountain torrent fed by 
the emptyings of capricious storm 
clouds, rather than a tranquil river 
which takes its source from hidden 
springs in the bosom of the earth. 
He is likely to be incited to a special 
action by each shifting scene in the 
crama of life. His whole attention 
can become absorbed in the circum- 
stances of the hour, so that no one 
person can expect to occupy a place 
at his elbow all the time. 

The cerebellum in his case should 
be called the lesser rather than the 
‘* little brain,” for it occupies an ex- 
traordinary space, filling out the 
lower backhead and giving an appear- 
ance of great massiveness to the nape 
of the neck. This development in- 
dicates not only a deep appreciation 
of the opposite sex, but a splendid 
executive virility which could cope 
with almost any opposing force and 
conquer it with ease. It is a peren- 
nial fountain of energy and enthusi- 
asm. For such a man ever to have 
the blues would scarcely be possible. 
Even in the shadow of defeat hope 
would see a star, and though actually 
vanquished, he would wear laurels of 
victory in his dreams. Here is also 
the mysterious battery which emits 
what people call ‘‘ personal magnet- 
ism.” In such a presence a visitor is 
conscious of something bracing in the 
atmosphere—something which to a 
weak and unlucky man would be al- 
most as welcome as a life preserver 
would be toa shipwrecked sailor. Nat- 
urally this would apply more particu- 
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larly to the female sex. Women 
adore this superb strength—this aura 
of an imperious will to live and love 
—and even when it tortures them 
with cruelty, they often refuse to be 
released. 
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most formidable of his executive 
powers, and therefore does not repre- 
sent the full degree of the man’s 
strength as an opponent. It must be 
remembered that his temperament is 
the one most favorable to hopefulness 





CHAS. A, DANA, 


The faculties that make the soldier, 
or the congenital fighter upon any 
plane are all well developed in Mr. 
Dana. Combativeness, however, is 
neither the most conspicuous nor the 


and the spirit of enterprise. It is also 
the one that generates the extra vital- 
ity which is needed in every kind of 
contest, and as he has so much super- 
fluous vital energy it is a pleasure to 
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him to dispose of it in some form of 
warfare, whether his belligerent feel- 
ings are very active or not. 

But to the student of cranial forms 
this head presents one development 
which it would be difficult to find in 
a more extravagant degree in a man 
of equal culture. This is the brain 
center which confers the quality 
known as firmness or will-power. It 
is located at the top of the head 
on a line with the ear, and in this 
instance, as shown in the profile por- 
trait, no special experience or skill is 
required to see that it is prodigious. 
Note the extraordinary distance from 
the ear to the crown. The summit 
of the head, being almost hairless, is 
smooth, of course. There is no 
isolated knob upon the surface, rising 
like the sphinx above the sands of 
Egypt, as most people erroneously 
imagine we teach. But what a mass 
of brain in this region! Surely this 
development will illustrate the phren- 
ological method of measurement to 
the dullest observation. 

Firmness braces, solidifies and sus- 
tains all the other mental powers. 
The difference between a man with 
this faculty and one without it is the 
difference between the oak and the 
willow. It imparts the ability to 
maintain a position once taken in the 
face of great opposition. It is the 
essence of resistance and stability. 
It also confers decision, resolution 
and determination. It gives perse- 
verance in labor under difficulties, as 
in the mastery of a foreign language, 
or in perfecting an invention. When 
exercised without reason, justice, 
kindness, etc., it becomes obstinacy. 

Continuity, which isa very differ- 
ent faculty, is only moderate in Mr. 
Dana. This is indicated by the 
short line from the ear to the upper 
back head a little below the vertex. 
That is to say, he does not keep his 
attention so glued to one subject that 
he cannot stop for a certain time 
without confusion. On thecontrary, 
he loves diversion. Asa school boy 
he was doubtless a hard student, but 


always glad to hear the bell for re- 
cess. 

If he had more continuity he would 
dislike even a temporary halt. For 
example, he would then prefer to 
finish a book at one sitting. As he 
is constituted, he will move moun- 
tains to read a book through, but he 
may be three months or a year about 
it, and in the meantime may read a 
hundred other things. In conversa- 
tion he can easily loosen his grip ona 
particular topic when it has served 
his purpose; and in his editorial func- 
tion his mind rapidly sweeps over a 
vast field of varied and widely diverse 
questions, catching from each a ray 
of light as a meteor dashes througha 
maze of stars. 

Mr. Dana’s firmness has the phase 
of persistence rather than tenacity. 
Thus he does not always retain his 
hold on an opinion or a passion, if 
let alone. He knows that only a fool 
never changes his mind. But he 
rarely seeks assistance, and never 
permits coercion, when he engages 
in that exceptional performance. 
When he once commits himself to a 
definite policy, no ordinary force can 
turn him back. When he rises to his 
feet, let no one rashly order him to 
sit down. If this should happen he 
would suddenly become cataleptic— 
with the exception of his tongue, 
which would then effect an escape of 
diction both thrilling and picturesque. 

The sense of property is medium. 
He accumulates by intelligence and 
from a love of power rather than from 
a desire to hoard. Secretiveness, 
which is especially characteristic of 
inferior minds, is also subordinate 
here. He can keep his counsel if 
necessary, but does not choose de- 
ception as a favorite method. He 
will first try his keen blade of 
logic ; then the momentum of his 
will, and only as a last resort the 
ignus-fatuus of a false flag. The head 
is not especially wide just above the 
line of the spectacle frame at either 
the hoarding or hiding instinct; and 
while the eye is wonderfully shrewd, 
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it has not the expression of deceit or 
cunning. That eye says, ‘‘I am not 
a bit afraid to open my soul, but why 
should I?” 

Cautiousness is very strong. It 
widens the side head near the top on 
a line with the ear. He has the im- 
pulse to proceed guardedly, but 
always to proceed. His caution is 
not the kind that looks to the remote 
future so much as to the dangers 
lurking within earshot. He has 
alertness rather than fear, and sagac- 
ity rather than apprehensiveness. It 
is scarcely possible to surprise him. 
With the snapping of a twig or the 
rustle of a leaf he is up as quick asa 
bird, but he does not fly away. 

Above cautiousness, the head ex- 
tends greatly outward and backward 
at the love of approbation. He isan 
intensely ambitious man. The desire 
to excel is his dominant sentiment. 
This faculty is almost a sort of pope 
in his mental hierarchy. He may 
scarcely be conscious of it himself, 
but nearly all of his other faculties 
are humble subjects of this master 
passion. Everything in the man’s 
character must be studied, as it were, 
from this vantage ground. He does 
not care for cheap applause, or to be 
praised for agaudy plume. His 
special pride would be intrinsic ex- 
cellence. He would rather be known 
among a few select readers as the 
writer of a trenchant, critical editor- 
ial than to be lionized by millions as 
the author of an indifferent novel. 

Mr. Dana is more sensitive to 
criticism than most people would 
expect so strong a man to be. This 
is due in large measure to his lack 
of self-esteem. Although the defi- 
ciency is not very apparent in the 
portrait, the head really slopes off 
rather abruptly on the median line 
behind the conspicuous firmness. 
Although his ancestors were of 
English stock, his head is thus want- 
ing in the element which most dis- 
tinguishes the English character. 
He is like the typical American in 
this respect. He is willing to assume 


positions of leadership from a knowl- 
edge of his ability, but is not en- 
couraged to do so by the-sentiment 
of self-reliance. He has often 
doubted his value and power when 
others little suspected his actual 
state of mind. Such a man is cer- 
tain to be misunderstood by those 
who do not study him carefully. For 
example, he would impress some per- 
sons as more dictatorial than he 
really means to be. He possesses 
neither the elements of a tyrant nor 
the qualities which make the model 
leader; so that in a position of 
authority he may act with a certain 
inconsistency at times. He will not 
be uniformly dignified, if indeed that 
adjective could ever be applied to 
him; and as he is also very feeble in 
the spirit of obedience or submission, 
with this combination he will appear 
to have an independence, haughti- 
ness, and sometimes even arrogance, 
perhaps, which are only on the sur- 
face. Another circumstance which 
must be taken into account is the 
splendid luck the man has enjoyed. 
He has nearly always had his own 
way, and has scarcely ever suffered 
an actual reverse. It may interest 
some persons to know that the line 
of fortune in his hand is remarkably 
long and well defined. When a man 
has always been able to indulge his 
dominant wishes, it is not likely that 
he should develop a very tractable 
character. 

As to moral sentiment, benevo- 
lence is rather less than the sense of 
justice. There is a great deal of 
honesty in his nature which is often 
obscured by his peculiar temper, but 
at heart he loves the right and be- 
lieves in thoroughness, accuracy, reg- 
ularity and legitimacy in all things. 
He believes that what is worth doing 
is worth doing well. He is a hater 
of shams. At the same time he is 
not a stickler for the observance of 
all conventional standards. This is 
also true as to religion. He has not 
a very orthodox head. In our profile 
engraving he is in the attitude of 
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acquiescence, but the contour of the 
top head suggests a line from one of 
Goethe’s famous characters: 


** Ich bin der Geist, der stets verneint.” 


In a nature as critical and analyti- 
cal as that of Mr. Dana, in which 
there is a constant habit of scrutiny 
and investigation, especially into the 
facts and practical realities of life, we 
can scarcely expect to find a great 
deal of reverence or faith. His mind 
is too active in seeking knowledge to 
favor the condition of repose which 
is so essential to belief. 

Of Mr. Dana’s intellect, of course 
a great deal might be inferred by the 
fact that he is a famous journalist. 
Any one might guess that he had a 
superb memory for events, but we do 
not need to guess. We see the type 
of forehead here which is almost typi- 
cal of literary genius. How full it is 
in the center! Everything seems to 
converge toward that region which is 
the seat of the sense of facts. The 
forehead has not the squareness in 
the upper portion which would be 
necessary to a philosopher. Causal- 
ity is only fairly developed. Com- 
parison in the center of the upper 
forehead, however, is very large. 
He reasons rapidly by induction. He 
is quick to perceive all that relates to 
premises; he is a natural statistician ; 
he perceives the force and fitness of 
all analogies, and should be a master 
of metaphor. He has also the keen- 
est possible sense of incongruity, and 
in all his wanderings through the 
labyrinths of thought he carries a 
torch of wit. Few men have more 
electric intuitions in regard to people. 
His sense of human nature is shown 
in the height of the central forehead 
at the point where the hair originally 
began. He would scarcely be a 
systematic phrenologist, for he would 
chafe under technical methods of 
analysis. He would skip the nomen- 
clature, but would sum up results and 
dispose of his subject in a few terse 
phrases that would contain a volume 
of meaning. 


His judgment of weight, distance, 
color and location must be unsur- 
passed. He has one kind of order 
which acts in matters of importance, 
and which appreciates system in the 
essential features of his business, but 
his forehead is too narrow at the 
outer angle of the eyebrow to give 
neatness and precision in small things. 
For instance, he would not mind a 
slight displacement of a chair, or half 
an inch toomuch or too little of cloth 
on the sleeve of his coat. He would 
not have time for such details. It 
will also be observed that his fore- 
head is not very wide at the temples 
at the seat of music; and his eyes are 
too deep to signify great love of 
words for their own ‘sake. Journal- 
ists, as a rule, appreciate facts more 
than language, and make words 
subordinate to ideas. Mr. Dana is 
no exception to this rule. His 
regard for words differs from that of 
a philologist as a builder’s interest in 
stones differs from that of a geolo- 
gist. 

The forehead as a whole is massive, 
as it always is in men who possess 
marked ability to grapple with 
national affairs. The distance from 
the ear forward denotes great length 
of the frontal lobes of the brain, and 
the special developments here, as 
elsewhere in the organization, show 
a perfect agreement between the 
principles of phrenology and the facts 
of Mr. Dana’s brilliant career. 


BLOGRAPHY. 


Charles Anderson Dana was born 
at Hinsdale, New Hampshire, August 
8, 1819. He was a very diligent 
student in his youth, and even dur- 
ing a period of seven years when he 
was a clerk in his uncle’s dry goods 
store, in Buffalo, he employed his 
spare moments in miscellaneous read- 
ing. Like a great many other emi- 
nent Americans, Mr. Dana’s favorite 
books in his boyhood were ‘‘Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” ‘‘Robinson Crusoe,”’ and 
later, Scott’s master novel, ‘‘ Ivan- 
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hoe.” At the age of nineteen he be- 
gan seriously to study the text books 
of languages and various natural 
sciences, and at the age of twenty he 
entered Harvard University. Un- 
fortunately, however, he was obliged 
to leave his class at the end of the 
sophomore year on account of an 
affection of his eyesight which was 
the result of too close application. 
Some time afterward the university 
gave him his degree. Mr. Dana has 
enjoyed quite a reputation asa lin- 
guist, although it is his desire to inves- 
tigate the literature of different 
nations and his appreciation of the 
genius of languages rather than a 
taste for verbal curiosities that have 
led him into this field. Mr. Dana 
gave considerable attention for a time 
to transcendental philosophy many 
years ago, when William Henry Chan- 
ning, George William Curtis, Nathan- 
iel Hawthorne, Theodore Parker, A. 
Bronson Alcott, and others were 
exerting a great influence upon the 
thinking classes. He has also the 
broad intelligence to recognize the 
truth and value of phrenology. 


There are many people, perhaps, 
of the younger generation who have 
often heard of Mr. Dana im connec- 
tion with his famous daily paper, and 
yet who are not aware that he was 
one of the most prominent figures 
during our Civil War. He was once 
described by Lincoln as ‘‘the eyes of 
the Government at the front.” He 
is said to have been the most remark- 
able reporter of military affairs, per- 
haps, ever known. Lincoln depended 
on him for accurate and reliable in- 
formation in regard to the movements 
of the Generals, and his record as 
Assistant Secretary of War makes a 
most interesting and important chap- 
terin American hiscory. As a jour- 
nalist, Mr. Dana’s fame has been 
made especially in his labors as editor 
of the New York 7Z7ribune, where he 
was managing editor for many years 
in connection with Greeley, and later 
as editor and proprietor of the New 
York Sun. Heisstill at his post in 
the Sun office, and is not only owner 
of the establishment, but the veri- 
table, vigilant editor in the strictest 
sense of the term. 


THE VICTORY OF PATIENCE. 


Armed of the gods! Divinest conqueror! 


What soundless hosts are thine! Nor pomp, nor state, 


Nor token, to betray where thou dost wait. 


All Nature stands, for thee, ambassador ; 


Her forces all thy serfs, for peace or war. 





Greatest and least alike, thou rul’st their fate, — 
The avalanche chained, until its century’s date, 
The mulberry leaf made robe for emperor ! 
Shall man alone thy law deny ?—refuse 
Thy healing for his blunders and his sins ? 
Oh, make us thine! Teach us who waits best sues 
Who longest waits of all most surely wins. 
When Time is spent, Eternity begins. 
To doubt, to chafe, to hate, doth God accuse. 


H. H. 
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THE STUDY OF THE HAND. 


By CHEIRO, THE PALMIST. 


The greatest truth may lie in smallest 


things, 
The greatest good in what we most de- 
spise, 
The greatest light may break from dark- 
est skies, 
The greatest chord from e’en the weakest 
strings. —Cheiro. 


N defending a legitimate study of 
the hand it shall be my prov- 
ince to discard the position of the 
partisan, and instead, from the stu- 
dent’s point of view, to endeavor to 
place clearly and candidly before the 
intelligence of the reader the logi- 
cal reasons for its acceptance and 
support. 

In the first place, the consensus of 
scientific research has placed the 
hand as the immediate servant of the 
brain, under the direct influence of 
the mind and the still more mysteri- 
ous influence and subtlety of thought. 
Sir Charles Bell, the greatest author- 
ity of the nineteenth century on the 
nerve connection between the brain 
and the hand, commenced his famous 
essay in 1874 by writing: ‘‘ We ought 
to define the hand as _ belonging 
exclusively to man, corresponding in 
its sensibility and motion to the endow- 
ment of his mind.”” The same great 
scientist later on in his work proves 
that as there are more nerves from 
the brain to the hand than in any 
other portion of the system, and as 
the action of the mind affects the 
whole body, therefore every thought 
of the brain more immediately affects 
the hand, and consequently its for- 
mation. 

The most prejudiced skeptic will 
readily admit the enormous difference 
that exists between the hands of 
persons of different temperaments. 
(See, for example, the hands of Dr. 
Parkhurst, and Colonel Ingersoll.) 
There is, therefore, a meaning to 
such differences, as is the case with 
animals. To the judge of horse- 


flesh, the slightest variation in the 
formation of the limbs of a horse, 
contains, to his practiced observa- 
tion, a language in a line. Why not 
then, in the observation of the hand ? 
It stands to reason that if one can so 
readily see that variation of shape 
contains a meaning, so must every 
other variat:a in connection with it, 
whether it be of nerves, skin, lines, 
or nails. 

Looking at the subject, then, from 
this point of view alone, every sensi- 
ble person must decide that there is 
some meaning in such formations; and 
if a little, through casual observation 





HAND OF R. G. INGERSOLL. 


—why nota great deal, if a sufficient 
amount of study be devoted to tt? 

We will now turn our attention to 
the lines, and examine the arguments, 
both for and against. The chief 
argument against the study is gen- 
erally made by those who, either 
from ignorance, or want of examina- 
tion of facts, rashly jump to the con- 
clusion that the lines must be made 
by folding and using the hand. The 
direct opposite, however, is the case, 
as in the medical world it is a well- 
known fact that in certain cases of 
paralysis, long before the attack, 
the lines completely disappear from 
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the palm, although ‘he hand continues 
to fold as before. Again, if the lines 
were made by use, the woman work- 
ing with her hands for daily bread 
would, according to all laws of logic, 
by the time she reached fifty, have 
some thousands of lines and cross 
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lines in her hand; while the woman 
of luxury and ease would have 
scarcely any. But once more the 
direct opposite is the case, as will be 
seen by the most casual examination. 

Let us look to Science. Does 
Science in her investigations discard 
the palmistic theory ? On the con- 
trary, she supports it. Meissner in 
1853 proved the existence, in the 
hand, of the ‘‘tactile corpuscles, 
running in straight rows in the red 
lines of the palm.” He went fur- 
ther, and demonstrated that these 
corpuscles contained the end of the 
important nerve fiber, and that during 
the life of the body they gave forth 
vibrations and crepitatious distinct 
and different in every person, which 
changed under the influence of every 
change in the system, and which 
ceased the moment life became ex- 
tinct. Bearing this in mind, let us 
consider the wealth of scientific evi- 
dence and thought in favor of a fluid 
or principle that conveys every 
change of the active or passive brain 
direct through the nerves to the 
hand. 


Abercrombie states that ‘‘The 
communication of perceptions from 
the mind has been accounted for by 
motions of the nervous fluid, by vibra- 
tions of the nerves, or by a subtle 
essence resembling electricity.” 
Muller, Herder, and many others all 
agree on this point, and the entire 
weight of evidence taken in conjunc- 
tion with the before-mentioned action 
of the corpuscles, goes far to prove 
the truth of the original Hebrew of 
the 37th chapter of Job, and 7th 
verse, which reads: ‘‘God placed 
signs or seals on the hands of all the 
sons. of men, that the sons of men 
might know their works.” 

And now the future: How is it 
possible, it may be asked, that com- 





HAND OF W, T, STEAD. 


ing deeds and actions should be 
marked in advance? In answer to 
that I draw attention to the fact that 
it has been demonstrated by scientists 
that every portion of the brain may 
grow, diminish or change, and corre- 
spond by such changes to those of 
habit, temperament or talent devel- 
oped by the individual in the every 
day actions of iife. Therefore, as the 
brain evolves from childhood to man- 
hood, it follows that there must be 
an advance growth before it can reach 
the point of power or action. The 
slightest coming change, it will thus 
be seen, must affect the body in ad- 
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vance of the action. Is it then illog- 
ical to assume that the hand, to the 


HAND OF THE REV. DR. 


student of such matters, denotes the 
change going on in the brain even 
years before the action becomes the 
result of such a change ? 


In criticising such a study as this, 
we would do well to remember that 


CHARLES H. PARKHURST, 


it was practiced and followed by men 
whose learning and wisdom in other 
subjects have been universally ac- 
knowledged. The belief of such men 
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as Hispanus, Aristotle, Pliny, Para- 
celsus, Cardamis, the Emperor 
Augustus, and Anaxagoras, who 
taught it in 430 B. C., cannot lightly 
be thrown aside. If we teach our 
children, as is our custom, to learn 
and respect the philosophy of the 
ancients in other things, why should 
we neglect their knowledge in this? 
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culiarity mentally, and that certain 
marks on the line of life are in rela- 
tion to length of life, or the reverse, 
the same course of obserVation, it is 
not illogical to assume, that can 
predict illness, health, madness, or 
death years in advance, will, if per- 
sisted in, be accurate also in its 
findings that marriage will occur at 
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A BABY’S HAND, 


We must also bear in mind that 
the names of the different lines in 
conjunction with the different types 
of hands date back to that period in 
the history of the world when the 
greatest study of mankind was man. 
As there came to be recognized a 
natural position for the nose or the 
eyes on the face, so also on the hand 
there came to be recognized a natural 
position for the line of mentality or 
the line of life, as the case might be. 
It has been demonstrated that the 
slightest deviation from the normal 
position shows abnormal qualities or 
tendencies; therefore, if proved in 
one point that certain marks on the 
line of head denote this or that pe- 


this or that point, with this or that 
result, and also in regard to pros- 
perity or the reverse. 

Furthermore, it is the accepted 
theory of scientific minds that, argu- 
ing from the evolutionary point of 
view, the brain of an individual at 
the age of 20 may commence the de- 
velopment of a talent or peculiarity 
that will alter the entire life at 40; 
but that as that development in the 
brain causes a change in the brain 
nerves at 20, so it will also cause a 
change in the entire system; and, as 
shown earlier in the argument, even 
more importantly in the hand. 

What that agency or power is which 
thus influences the body may forever 
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remain a mystery, but our lack of 
knowledge does not qualify us for 
obstinately refusing to believe in it. 
A man might as well say: ‘‘I refuse 
to live, because I do not know all 
that constitutes life,” or, ‘‘I refuse 
to think, because I do not know the 
process of thought.” And lastly, to 
the man or woman who in the face of 
reason, of proofs, of facts, still doubts 
—to such a person this last argument 


unless they know every power that 
constitutes life, that power they do 
not know may be the very one that 
marks the hand. 

As regards the lines of the hand at 
the birth of the individual, it has 
been found that before a feature of 
the face is developed, the shape of 
the lines corresponds to the lines on 
either the father’s or the mother’s 
hands, and that the child will, as it 





THE MAP 


must be presented—that by taking 
such a position they fail todo them- 
selves justice as reasonable or intel- 
lectual beings. And why? Because 
unless they know every law that con- 
trols mankind, the law that they do 
not know may be the one whose exist- 
ence they deny. Unless they have 
been in every portion of the universe, 
that portion they have not seen may 
contain the secret of the whole. And 


OF THE HAND, 


grows up and develops, exhibit the 
same tendencies and peculiarities of 
whichever parent the lines of the 
infant hand resemble. In the case 
of the baby’s hand shown in the 
accompanying illustration, there is a 
peculiar balance struck between the 
qualities of both parents; the mother, 
a native of the South of Ireland, pos- 
sessed a sloping line of head, in keep- 
ing with a romantic, imaginative tem- 
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perament; the father, an American, 
and a practical business man, manag- 
ing large enterprises, possessed the 
straight head line showing practical 
qualities. The result has been that 
the child, as will be seen by the en- 
graving, has a distinctly forked line 
of mentality, denoting the two heredi- 
tary temperaments united in him. 
The difference that will be noticed 
by the most superficial observer be- 
tween the hands of the Rev. Dr. 
Charles H. Parkhurst and Col. Robt. 
G. Ingersoll, isalso most remarkable. 
The hand of Dr. Parkhurst, it will be 
seen, issomething like that of Mr. W. 
T. Stead, who some years ago in Eng- 
land started a similar crusade and 
used the Pall Mall Gazette, of which 
he was then editor, to show up the 
practices of the police in levying 


blackmail upon a certain class of 
women. The large palm of Col. 
Ingersoll’s hand denotes’ the 
thoroughly materialistic, fogical tem- 
perament, while the slope of the head 
line tothe mount of Imagination gives 
imaginative and even poetical ten- 
dencies of an extremely high order. 

I regret that space forbids my go- 
ing more deeply into the sharply-con- 
trasted characteristics of these inter- 
esting types. The limits of the 
present article have allowed me only 
to touch lightly upon a few of the 
many arguments which can be ad- 
vanced in favor of a study of the 
hand. I trust, however, that I have 
said enough to show that, in the 
words of Hispanus, it is a subject 
‘worthy the attention of an elevated 
and inquiring mind. 


>@-—_—___—_—_—_ 


THE SCIENTIFIC RELATION, PAST AND PRESENT. 
By H. S. Drayton, M.D., LL.B. 
III. 


T would appear by a certain criti- 
cism that has come to the notice 
of the author of these papers that a 
remark in the April number, page 
261, has been taken as an assertion 
for which there is insufficient proof. 
The remark I quote, to save the 
reader’s time: ‘‘Stimulated, it is quite 
certain, by the propoganda of Gall and 
Spurzheim, such observers as Bell, 
’ Dax, Magendie, Broca, Spencer, 
Vogt, Fritsch, Parchappe, Ferrier, 
Lombroso, Benedikt, have in their 
several ways contributed to the detail 
of facts,” 

What follows this statement with 
regard to the special labors of such 
observers as Parchappe, Broca, Lom- 
broso and others is so directly in the 
line of the teachings of the master 
phrenologists that it seems but rea- 
sonable that the rule of propter hoc 
should be applied to them. It had 
not been thought necessary to quote 
the very words of authority by which 
the award of merit for pioneer re- 


search and discovery was made, but 
rather to leave that to his inference 
who reads between the lines. I will, 
however, in consideration of the crit- 
icism, occupy a littie space with a 
reference or two associated with 
names of unquestionable weight in 
science. 

In his work, ‘“The Human Brain,” 
Solly states that ‘‘every honest and 
erudite anatomist must acknowledge 
that we are indebted mainly to Gall 
and Spurzheim for the improvements 
we have made in our mode of study- 
ing the brain.” 

Noble, in ‘‘The Brain and Its 
Physiology,” on page 234, has 
this: ‘‘An impartial posterity will 
not fail to award to Gall the 
great merit, which was his own, not 
only of discovering the true physiol- 
ogy of the brain, but also of having 
been the first rightly to make out its 
intimate structural constitution.” 

Prof. Laycock, in his ‘Mind and 
Brain” (1869), accords merit to the 
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phrenological system as ‘‘founded on 
natural principle,” and taking cogni- 
zance of the relations of conscious- 
ness to the nervous system, while its 
classification is more complete than 
that of any previous metaphysical 
one. And Dr. Ferrier, a few years 
ago (1890), made certain statements 
in acknowledgment of the ‘‘ tribute” 
due to Dr. Gall. (See his ‘‘ Cerebral 
Localizations.’’) 

It has been questioned, also, whether 
the surgical operation, having for its 
object the release of the brain in 
cases of idiocy or arrested develop- 
ment, will prove in the end more 
than an optimistic caprice. To be 
sure, the number of observations thus 
far made is not large, and sufficient 
time has not elapsed since the intro- 
duction of the method to warrant a 
final conclusion. A few cases have 
shown improved intellectual capacity 
—but how far such improvement 
may be carried is still problematical. 
We have schools in several States for 
the training of idiots where good 
work is certainlydone. A percentage 
sufficiently large of children have 
been returned to their homes so im- 
proved with habits and aptitudes as 
to be useful members of the family; 
whereas, before they were merely 
helpless, or nearly helpless, charges. 
This result, obtained without surgical 
assistance, may find in the trephine 
and saw a helpful adjuvant, and a 
much larger proportion of children 
hitherto deemed the unfortunate vic- 
tims of a baneful fate be rescued 
from a lot most pitiable. 

There is not a little of suggestion 
given by comparisons made of the 
same peoples or occupants of the 
same relative territory at different 
periods of their existence. Dr. 
Dwight, of the American College at 
Beirut, Syria, had the opportunity a 
few years ago to examine and meas- 
ure a number of old skulls found in a 
monastery situated in the Kedron 
Valiey. This monastery dated back 
1300 years, and in its cemetery 
burials had continued to be made 


until the present time. A comparison 
of the modern cranial relics with 
those of earliest deposit showed that 
the thousand of more years have 
added fully two inches to the 
circumference and about three and 
a half cubic inches to the cap- 
acity of the Caucasian type. The 
contour of the modern head indicated 
clearly that the growth during that 
long interval had been maintained 
chiefly in the anterior and upper 
parts of the brain, so that it had 
become longer and higher, while the 
lower or basal region, that gives 
breadth between the ears, had in- 
creased very little. The observations 
of the French anthropologists con- 
tribute similar data. The old ceme- 
teries of Paris have been found a 
good field for study and comparison 
of the relative cranial development of 
the French people from century to 
century, and also the typical differ- 
ences shown by the educated and 
ignorant classes. Broca’s measure- 
ments of the skulls obtained from 
the Cemetery of the Innocents, 
founded in the thirteenth century, 
have a medium capacity of 1, 409 c.c. 
Those obtained from the Cemetery 
of the West, dating back no farther 
than the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, have an average capacity of 
1,461c.c. From these averages and 
other measurements of remains of 
intermediate periods, it has been 
concluded that the Parisian head has 
enlarged about 6.6 c.c. in a century. 

The same observer showed that the 
enlightened in all eras of French his- 
tory possessed larger heads than the 
ignorant. The cubical content of 
skulls exhumed from a burial place 
of the twelfth century, where people 
of the higher class were interred, av- 
eraged 1,425 c.c., while the medium 
range of the crania of the poor buried 
at about the same time in suburban 
places was but 1,409 c.c. A table 
of average measurements made of 
crania representing the higher, domi- 
nant or educated classes of Parisians 
at different periods from A. D. 1200 
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to the present time, show the per- 
centages of content as compared with 
Parisians of the present century: 





3 2 < 3 z o 3 | 8 3 2 
aenss St | Sees 
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1,200 to 1,300 | 0.0 0.0 
1,300 to 1,400 | 10.4 7.5 
1,400 to 1,500 | 14.3 37-3 
1,500to 1,600 | 407 29.8 
1,600 to 1,700 | 16.9 20.9 
1,700 to 1,800 6.5 4.5 
1,800 to 1,900 5.2 | 0.0 
| 100, | 100. 





OLD EGYPTIAN FORM OF 
SKULL, 


FIG. I. 


By these statistics it is seen that 
the percentage of development in a 
given number of crania is decidedly 
greater with the modern European. 
Merely for the purpose of rendering 
the analysis of the table clear to the 
reader, let us compare a few of the 
items. In a hundred skulls of 
modern Frenchmen the number found 
to be within the limit of 1, 300 to 1,400 
c.c. is 10.4, as compared with 7.5 of 
100 Twelfth Century Frenchmen of 
the better class. In the group 1,400 
to 1,500 c.c. we have 14.3 of the 
modern to 37.3, nearly three times as 
many of the Twelfth Century class. 
But in the group 1,500 to 1,600 C.c, 
the modern is conspicuous by the 
relatively large proportion of 40.7, 
while the Twelfth Century shows 
29.8. In the next group the Twelfth 
Century appears to have a marked 
advantage, viz.: 4units; but it must 
be remembered that the percentage 


is based upon a much fewer number 
of people in the Twelfth Century 
than that of the modern era; for, as 
the reader knows well, the propor- 
tion of the enlightened and educated 
class seven hundred years ago was 
vastly inferior to what it is now. 
Besides, the average of the modern 
Parisians as given represents the 
general population, rather than a 
select class. We note, however, that 
in the high range of 1,700 to 1,800 a 
wide difference between the old 
Frenchmen and the modern. While 
in the last group of 1,800 to 1,900 
the modern men only have a place— 
and that of over one person in 
twenty. 

It is of interest to note the bear- 
ing of these evidences upon other 
races, ancient and modern. Taking, 
for instance, the ancient Egyptians 
of whom the remains have been 
available to examination, we may 
place them in a table that but ex- 
tends the one above and make a 





FIG. 2. MODERN FRENCH SKULL. 


comparison that will include also the 
Negro and the native Australian. 
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1,400 to 1,500 | 42.5 33.4 20.0 
1,500 to 1,600 | 36.4 14.7 10,0 
1,600 to 1,700 | 9.0 9.3 0.0 
1,700 to 1,800 | 0.0 0.0 0.0 
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1,800 to 1,900 | 0.0 
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Here it is to be observed that the 
percentages when referred to the first 
table run in the lower groups of 





FIG. 3. NEGRO (SOUTH AFRICA) SKULL, 


cranial capacity. But the ancient 
Egyptian indicates his marked superi- 
ority of type by the greater propor- 
tion of large heads. The bearing of 
this proportion comes out when brain 
is compared with brain as concerns 
the region of special development 
and the quantitative type of struc- 
ture. The Egyptian cranium is 
notable for its symmetrical contours, 
the temporal and superior parts 





FIG. 4. SOUTH AUSTRALIAN SKULL, 


being well filled out, and the frontal 
indicating good extent of the anterior 
lobes of the brain; whereas in the 
negro type we have a head chiefly 





massed in the posterior parts, while 
the anterior are depressed or con- 
tracted, imparting a wedge-like shape 
to the general appearance. In the 
groups having a content of 1,300 to 
1,400 and 1,400 to 1,500, nearly 69 
per cent. of the negro heads are 
classed, while the Egyptian have 
nearly 80 per cent. in the range from 
1,400 to 1,600. It is certainly an 
impressive element in the data that 
the group 1,600 to 1,700 includes an 
even larger percentage of negro 
skulls than of Egyptian. 

The type of head indicated by 
native Australians is similar, dolicho- 
cephalic, to that of the negro, but 
the capacity is less, terminating, as 
we have shown, in the group 1,500 
to 1,600. A conspicuous point of 
difference in the contours of the Aus- 
tralian, when viewed in relation to 
the negro, is that the latter has a 





FIG, 5. WELL-DEVELOPED AMERICAN 
SKULL, 


fuller and more elevated outline in 
the coronal region, and the anterior 
parts are less depressed in the up- 
per forehead, and project less promi- 
nently at the glabellar ridge. 


( Zo be continued.) 








CONTRASTED HEADS. 


DANIEL DREW—CHARLES BRADLAUGH. 


By THE EDITOR. 


EGINNERS in the study of 
phrenology are often embar- 
rassed in their efforts to distinguish 


in cases of baldness, unless the stu- 
dent is well endowed with the facul- 
ties of Form, Size and Weight, a 
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CHARLES BRADLAUGH, 


A NARROW HEAD. 


peculiarities in brain contour, on ac- 
count of the hair which often ob- 
scures the shape of the head; but 
even where there are marked devel- 
opments in the exposed forehead, or 


good deal of practice may be necessary 
before he can appreciate what would 
be very obvious to an experienced 
observer. For this reason, we have 
long insisted that lessons for begin- 
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ners, so far as practicable, should be 
illustrated by very pronounced, or, 
indeed, extreme contrasts in delop- 
ment. This is especially necessary 
when the learner is predisposed to be 
skeptical in regard to the subject, 
and consequently hypercritical in re- 
gard to the conditions he meets. 
With a desire to furnish material for 





different, and whose lives were so 
well known that there can be little or 
no room for dispute as to the direc- 
tion in which each of their minds 
spent its principal force. 

We do not propose to give an ex- 
haustive analysis of the characters of 
these two men. We merely wish to 
point out certain general facts, and 





DANIEL 


DREW. 


A BROAD HEAD. 


a brief study in cranial forms for 
persons of the class we have just 
mentioned, we submit the two ac- 
companying drawings of two famous 
men whose characters were radically 


to challenge the so-called skeptics to 
account for them upon any theory in 
conflict with the doctrines of phre- 
nology. The first well-known fact 
that we shall mention is that Charles 











Bradlaugh was a reformer. He was 
interested in the discussion of the 
problems of civil and religious gov- 
ernment; he was an enthusiast for 
human liberty. He was an orator 
and a writer. As tothe accuracy or 
soundness of his views we have here 
nothing to say. The sincerity of a 
man has no necessary connection with 
his reaching the truth. A man may 
be honest in the advocacy of an 
error, or dishonest at heart while 
practicing virtue. But no one will 
deny that Charles Bradlaugh was in- 
terested in his work. No doubt he 
made many mistakes just as most 
other people of greater or less capac- 
ity frequently do. The one point we 
assert, and by which we propose to 
stand without qualification, is that 
the man was especially interested in 
philosophical and other intellectual 
pursuits, in contradistinction to com- 
merce, mechanics, or mathematics. 
To be in sympathy with such pursuits 
as he valued most, his head must 
have been, according to phrenology, 
relatively high and narrow; not low 
and broad. We think that the most 
superficial glance at his portrait will 
convince the most inexperienced ob- 
server that the form of his head was 
strictly in agreement with phrenolog- 
ical science. 

Our second general proposition is 
that Daniel Drew was pre-eminently 
a man of practical affairs ; a man of 
money and mathematics ; a man of 
unmistakable, innate business sagac- 
ity; a man who certainly loved prop- 
erty from the simple sense of posses- 
sion. While he doubtless had no 
reason to antagonize worthy philan- 
thropic schemes, his sympathies and 
habits of thought were diametrically 
opposed to those of Bradlaugh. We 
have no wish to question his motives 
in endowing the famous institution 
which bears his name, but the fact 
that it was a theological seminary, 
while Bradlaugh was an opponent of 
orthodox theology, is quite sufficient 
to illustrate our argument. 

Here it may possibly be objected 
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by some caviler that Mr. Drew must 
have endowed the seminary from a 
purely philanthropic motive; but 
even if we should admit that, the 
general fact remains that the man’s 
occupation and modes of thought were 
not in theline of such things. There 
is scarcely an instance, probably, in 
history where a man of Bradlaugh’s 
character ever amassed great wealth 
except by a stroke of sheer luck. On 
the other hand it is improbable that 
any man ever accumulated as many 
millions as Mr. Drew did, in the way 
he did, and at the same time was 
enthusiastic as a student of philoso- 
phy and radical religious and political 
reforms. If Mr. Drew was really 
actuated by philanthropic sentiments 
rather than by some other motives in 
his great donations, we are sure that 
even non-phrenological readers will 
have to admit that there is no sign 
of a great philanthropist in the man’s 
face. However, the only fact we in- 
sist upon is that the bent of his mind 
was commercial and mathematical. 
In accordance with this indisputable 
fact we find the head low and broad 
rather than high and narrow, which 
is exactly the type of organization 
that he must have had according to 
phrenology. Asan evidence of his 
extraordinary mathematical talent, it 
is well known that Mr. Drew was 
accustomed to keep a complete ac- 
count of his enormous and complex 
business transactions “‘in his head.” 
In regard to this point it is interest- 
ing to note the great difference in the 
development at the outer angle of 
the eyebrow in the heads of these 
two men. This is the location of 
the brain center known as Calcula- 
tion. 

In Mr. Bradlaugh it will be seen 
that there is a very short space 
between the eyeball and the side of 
the face, while in Mr. Drew the dis- 
tance from the eyeball to the outer 
terminus of the eyebrow is very great. 
This fact is in keeping with the gen- 
eral difference between the two heads 
which we have already summarized 
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as a distinction between broad and 
narrow. Broad heads are likely to 
be mechanical as well as mathemati- 
cal, and mechanism is likely to go 
with economy, and that with secrecy, 
and that again with severity, until all 
the faculties of the side head are 
included. In a strongly marked 
character like either of these two, 
nearly all the elements in all parts of 
the head are in agreement with the 
general type. 

Another conspicuous trait in the 
character of most money makers, 
and one which was_ undoubtedly 
strong in Mr. Drew, is that of caution. 
His head appears to have been very 
broad at the sides above the ears, 
while Mr. Bradlaugh’s was very nar- 
row at all points between the ear and 
the top. The width of Mr. Drew’s 
head just a short distance above the 
ear is apparently enormous, while 
Mr. Bradlaugh’s head at that point 
seems exceptionally narrow. This is 
the difference between great secret- 
iveness and great frankness. Brad- 
laugh was one of the most open, fear- 
less and outspoken men that ever 
lived. He scarcely knew the mean- 
ing of fear. The contours of his 
head and the features of his face all 
suggest a happy, upward expansion, 
while the portrait of Mr. Drew seems 
the incarnation of anxiety, dissatis- 
faction, apprehension, disappoint- 
ment, repression and denial. In Mr. 
Bradlaugh the tissues seem to have 
been malleable, flexible and suscepti- 
ble of quick response to every sort of 
emotion. In Mr, Drew everything 
seems hard, unyielding and resistant 
as a rock. In Mr. Bradlaugh the 
head rises above the selfish region of 
the brain, just as his aspirations were 
high for intelligence and liberty. In 
Mr. Drew the head seems to settle 


and to spread as if reaching out on a 
level with crude, material things. 
As mentioned at the outset, we 
have purposely avoided an extended 
analysis of the two characters, wish- 
ing to keep before the reader the one 
idea of the general distinction be- 
tween these two radical types. It is 
upon evidence of this kind, carried 
to an extent of detail, however, 
which no superficial or brief state- 
ment can explain, that the wonderful 
science of phrenology has been es- 
tablished. We who enjoy the knowl- 
edge of this science are sqmetimes 
accused of being unscientific, and 
even deluded. Will some opponent 
possessed of superior enlightenment 
kindly show us how these obvious 
facts of harmony between organiza- 
tion and character can be explained 
if we are wrong? We offer this as 
a challenge, notin aspirit of belliger- 
ency, but with a desire to know and 
to vindicate the truth. Let us hear 
from some learned skeptic, if there 
be one, who can teach us something 
truer. Perhaps it may be said that 
we have selected exceptional cases, 
and that the difference is merely an 
accident. If any one imagines that 
this is possible, let him look into the 
subject. Let him show us a single 
example of a man with a head like 
that of Bradlaugh who manifested 
the character of a man like Daniel 
Drew, or vice versa, and we will give 
up the argument. Bradlaugh was a 
thinker. Drew was a trader. 

The contrast between these two 
heads broadly and forcibly illustrates 
the phrenological method of estimat- 
ing the brain by diameters of the 
head, and not by supposed protuber- 
ances. - Even the professors of psy- 
chology must be able to see the point 
in illustrations like these. 











- SKETCHES OF PHRENOLOGICAL BIOGRAPHY. 


By CHARLOTTE FOWLER WELLS. 


WILLIAM WALTON, 


( Conclu ded ° ) 


- this article we conclude the 

quotations from William Walton, 
giving our readers his estimate (con- 
siderably condensed) of Shakespeare, 
phrenologically considered. He says: 
‘* To understand the author of Hamlet 
and Macbeth is not easy; the poor 
and scanty materials of biography 
permit few data; his own works show 
us all the world but himself—for 
Shakespeare was no egotist. Still it 
is only by a thorough acquaintance 
with the poet that we can hope tobe 
introduced to the man; and if long 
and intimate communion with the 
works which form the brazen monu- 
ment of his fame may constitute one 
of the many requisites demanded for 
this analysis, the writer may at least 
escape the charge of arrogance in 
assuming the difficult task. Guided 
by some knowledge of the general 
operations of intellect, availing him- 
self of the chart which the poet him- 
self furnished, with his way illumi- 
nated by science, he may sound, per- 
haps, some of the channels of this 
‘oceanic mind.’ 

‘*Most of the efforts to analyze the 
intellect before us have either turned 
too much upon his merely acquired 
information, or upon the mystic 
qualities of his genius, which, by 
some, have been represented as 
absolutely independent of all knowl- 
edge. Certain critics have enumer- 
ated the various kinds and degrees of 
his information, while others have 
dealt in the usual commonplace 
matter about the indescribable oper- 
ation of the mind. He isso accurate 
in the use of technicalities, says one, 
that he must have possessed the 
knowledge of the lawyer! He wrote 
so well upon pathology, cries Ascu- 
lapius, that he was certainly intimate 


with the library of the physican ! 
Such was his knowledge of the Bible 
and polemics, says the divine, that 
he was even a good theologian ! The 
enthusiast of Shakespeare here steps 
in, seizes upon these acknowledg- 
ments, and claims for his favorite the 
united wisdom of the divine, the 
lawyer and the physician! But he 
has not yet created a Shakespeare. 
All these qualities, in certain degrees, 
he indeed possessed. But he pos- 
sessed something more. What was 
that ? 

‘‘Let ussee how Coleridge, a man 
who blended the enthusiasm of the 
poet with the strength of the philoso- 
pher, answered the same question, 
‘What shall wesay of Shakespeare?’ 
‘Why, even this: that Shakespeare, 
no mere child of nature—no automa- 
ton of genius—fossessed by the spirit, 


not possessing it—first studied 
patiently, meditated deeply, under- 
stood minutely, till knowledge 


became habitual and intuitive, and 
at length brought forth that stupend- 
ous power which placed him without 
an equal in his own rank—which 
steated him on one of the two glory- 
smitten summits of the poetic 
mountain, with Milton as his com- 
peer, not rival.’ This is one of the 
very best pictures of the progress of 
a great mind; and beautiful and 
philosophical is the distinction 
between possessing and being pos- 
sessed by the spirit. 

‘‘Before entering upon the phren- 
ology of Shakespeare, let us illustrate 
the description of Coleridge and the 
nice distinction among men of genius 
by applying the principles of our 
science. An individual may have an’ 
unusual development of certain 
organs which constitute the genius 
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for painting, poetry, or some partic- 
ular art—he is ‘fossessed by the 
spirit.’ But in consequence of com- 
parative deficiency in reflective intel- 
lect—positive deficiency in firmness, 





molds and directs all these gifts to 
the attainment of certain ends. 
Such organizations manifest great 
ability, but often leave the world 
without any adequate memorial of 





SHAKESPEARE, FROM THE KESSELSTADT DEATH MASK. 
BY PERMISSION OF HENRY VANDERWEYDE, LONDON, 


and some other qualities—in fine, for 
want of harmonious balance, he is 
rather the ‘automaton of genius’— 
he does not possess the spirit, gifted 
with the greatest powers he yet 
needs, the power of will, that mon- 
arch of the mind that commands, 


their powers. Others, again, become 
the masters of themselves, wield 
with effect the power they have, 
understand their own strength, and 
attain an overruling consciousness. 
They ‘possess the spirit,’and seldom 
die before they are able to boast, 
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with Horace, that ‘they have exe- 
cuted a monument more lasting than 
brass.’ 

‘*We will now advert to those fun- 
damental conditions of phrenology 
which are found united in Shakes- 
peare. His head was large, and 
strikingly developed in the intellect- 
ual region. His temperament we 
may infer to have been mixed—a 
combination of nervous, sanguine, 
and bilious;* we refer tohis works 
for the appropriate manifestations. 
His moral organs were unquestionably 
highly developed—referring again to 
his works—particularly Benevolence. 
Mark in all his portraits the unusual 
height, breadth aud depth of the 
forehead ; behold the sweeping brow, 
indicating the wonderful perceptive 
powers—the obvious expansion of 
the reflective region—the language- 
lit eye—the surpassing benevo- 
lence—the graceful swell of Ideality 
—and, remembering that he was one 
of the ‘foremost men of all the 
world’—the poet who ‘exhausted 
worlds, and then imagined new’— 
asks himself, whether this extraor- 
dinary correspondence of manifesta- 
tion with phrenological conditions 
be only a curious coincidence ? 

‘It is possible that the condi- 
tions above ascribed to the organi- 
zation of Shakespeare might have 
existed without the splendid mani- 
festations of that organization; and 
for the reason that the glorious type, 
the priceless gem, detected in it by 
the glance of science, might never 
have been developed, might not have 
reached the consummate bloom—in- 
sidious disease might have checked 
or nipped if it did not destroy the 
bud. But let it be remembered, we 
speak of these conditions in the ab- 
stract; the living head would offer in- 
dications which could not be mistaken, 
For we suppose that Shakespeare 
honored Nature’s stamp—obeyed the 
mighty instinct she implanted—and 
thus attained, by the gradations 
marked by Coleridge, the studious, 
~*Mental, vital, motive. 


meditative, intuitive power of every 
intellectual organ. It isfrom such a 
brain—thus endowed with strength, 
activity, harmonious balance—and 
thus progressing, fulfilling its destiny, 
and directing its energies to poetry 
and the drama—that the Othellos, 
Macbeths, and Hamlets, spring forth, 
as surely, asirresistibly as the un- 
obstructed current flows from the 
fountain. 

‘*He seems early to have discovered 
that ‘the proper study of man- 
kind is man’; and all knowl- 
edge bearing immédiately upon his 
subject he seems to have pon- 
dered. History, physiology, and 
especially pathology, as presenting 
the human mind modified by disease, 
were not neglected, as whole scenes 
in his plays might be cited to prove. 
We have heard of a volume compiled 
from his works by a physician, entirely 
relating to his own profession; and 
most writers on insanity illustrate 
their subject by large draughts from 
the same fountain. The poet seems 
to have known that the mysteries of 
the soul could be best studied and 
unraveled through the medium of its 
mortal instrument. Thus, at least, 
he did study it; and hence the accur- 
acy, depth and philosophic discern- 
ment which characterize his writings 
when man is the subject of reflection. 

Shakespeare belongs not to 
the class of partial geniuses. His 
was a mind which, though possessed 
of the greatest facility in acquisition, 
was not content with the mere exer- 
cise of memory—using the word in 
its phrenological sense, as one of the 
lower modes of action of all the in- 
tellectual faculties—but assimilated, 
and was constantly tending to the 
higher state of thought—conception, 
the great creative prower—the pecul- 
iar attribute of exalted genius. 

‘*Man was to the Bard of Avonas a 
nucleus around which he gathered 
all that affiliated with the subject; 
and, though in certain departments 
he was inferior to some- of his con- 
temporaries, it is probable that no 
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intellect of his day experienced a 
higher and more sustained activity of 
all the intellectual faculties ascribed 
by phrenology to man. : 

“The organ of Individuality in 
Shakespeare was largely developed; 
its function is well known. It is the 
collector of isolated facts. With 
deficient reasoning powers its action 
will be indiscriminate—it will still 
amass, but with no definite aim or ob- 
ject. Inthe head of our poet it became 
the accurate delineator of individual 
traits, and gave life and body and 
definite outline to his inimitable con- 
ceptions. Exercised in harmony with 
Causality and Comparison it formed 
the genius for observation and aided 
the spirit of induction. His knowl- 
edge of man was not confined to 
general attributes, all his descriptions 
being remarkable for the most deli- 
cate and characteristic distinctions 
and minute individuality; so much so 
that the reader ever feels certain that 
the portraits so faithful, so true to 
nature, must surely have had a ‘local 
habitation and a name.’ 

‘‘Language is wonderfully large and 
active, and was manifested not 
merely in acquiring foreign tongues, 
but in creating a just and glowing 
medium of his own, for all the infi- 
nite shades and delicate tracery of 
thought, and for all those combina- 
tions and varieties of human feeling 
and passion evoked by his other fac- 
ulties. 

‘‘Comparison, one of his Jargest in- 
tellectual organs, must have been ex- 
ceedingly active, and, blended with 
his great perception, gave accurate 
powers of analogy. 

‘‘Eventuality stored hismind wath 
the incidents of all nations, ancient 
and modern, and supplied the rich 
resources of his historical plays. 

‘‘Veneration, so largely developed 
in our author, and acting in harmony 
with his lofty intellect and towering 
Benevolence, delights us by its beauti- 
ful and appropriate manifestation. 
Though writing under a monarchy, 
for such in fact was England in the 


age of Elizabeth, it is astonishing 
how seldom he perverted this noble 
endowment to servility and flattery. 
He venerates only what is venerable, 
and reserves his homage for the 
glories of nature, or the divine attri- 
butes of its author. In what page of 
theology shall we find a more ex- 
quisite picture of mercy than that put 
into the mouth of Portia? ° 
‘‘Need we adda single word about 
his ever-active Mirthfulness? We 
fear even the slightest attempt to dis- 
play the opulence of this faculty 
would be accepted somewhat as old 
Sheridan is said to have received a 
present of the ‘ Beauties of Shakes- 


peare.” ‘Where,’ exclaimed the 
veteran, ‘are all the other vol- 
umes?’ 


‘“‘Thus far we have chiefly dwelt 
upon the intellectual and moral 
region, so strikingly large in his like- 
nesses. For the actual size of other 
portions of the brain we must de- 
pend upon the relation which gener- 
ally exists between one portion of the 
cranium and another, and the ap- 
propriate manifestations furnished by 
his writings. What, but large and 
active Adhesiveness, could have im- 
parted life and reality to the Imo- 
genes, Juliets, and Desdemonas? 
What, except Combativeness and 
Destructiveness, could have created 
his spirit-stirring battle scenes? We 
must not omit the poet’s large 
Cautiousness and Wonder, which add 
so much thrilling interest to the 
dagger scene of Macbeth; nor the 
extraordinary Imitation, which doubt- 
less directed his energies to the 
drama; for various as are the objects 
to which this faculty may appropri- 
ately be directed, yet to one in our 
author’s circumstances none could be 
more alluring than the theater, where 
all the arts conspire— 

‘To raise the genius, and to mend the 

heart.’ 

‘*Thus we see all the organs which 
go to form a perfectly developed 
brain—all the propensities, senti- 
ments and intellectual faculties were 
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large, vigorous, and active; and, sup- 
posing the possessor in the enjoy- 
ment of average health, any phrenol- 
ogist would anticipate the magnifi- 
cent results of such an organiza 
tion.” 

In giving the above description 
Mr. Walton has shown his intimate 
acquaintance with phrenology and 


his ability to express his ideas in ap- 
propriate language. 

The points upon which Mr. Walton 
particularly dwells—the perceptive 
and moral faculties, Ideality, Wit or 
Mirthfulness, the temperaments and 
general balance of organization—are 
in entire accord with all portraits of 
the poet and with his life and writings. 


e+ a 


HUMAN NATURE. 


By W. P. 


HE power to read something of 
the feelings and fixed traits of 
character in others by outward signs 
has been developed, like most of the 
other mental faculties, through the 
activity of lower elements that relate 
more closely to man’s necessities. 
As the lower order of faculties became 
overburdened by a multiplicity of 
duties, new and distinct functions 
began to appear, and man’s mental 
nature has grown upward and out- 
ward accordingly. Matter is always 
subject to force, whether the force be 
the Divine Will acting through 
natural law or the soul of man acting 
upon matter through mind, and thus 
the physical organization is within 
certain limits imposed by other forces, 
made to conform to the inner life of 
the man. There seems to bea direct 
communication between the lower 
feelings by what we call natural 
language, by means of which the 
activity of a faculty in one individual 
excites or appeals to the same faculty 
in another. 

But beyond this we observe the 
various temperamental qualities that 
occur in endless variety in people, 
the peculiarities of voice and manner, 
and the changing expressions in the 
face; and we also observe the 
thoughts, feelings and fixed qualities 
of mind that accompany these out- 
ward peculiarities. 

Comparison then takes these facts 
gathered by the perceptives and 
classifies them and then shows us 
that people with similar outward 


UNDERWOOD. 


qualities have similar mental traits. 
Causality then endeavors further to 
generalize these related facts, and 
discovers for us the law which joins 
the outer to the inner characteristics, 
and gives a reason for the existence 
of the outward signs, and thus 
through a process of reasoning they 
become to us signs of character. 
But this process is somewhat slow 
and tiresome. These observations 
of our fellow-men have been so 
frequent and necessary that in the 
mental economy there has been 
evolved a distinct function for the 
intuitive perception of character, 
without the chain of reason by which 
our first knowledge was gained. As 
a skilled pianist executes a difficult 
piece of music by the aid of that 
wonderful power of the nervous cen- 
ters to repeat any former action, with- 
out the laborious process of guiding 
the fingers that was necessary 
during the long years of practice, 
and which now enables the musi- 
cal faculties to act simply as 
judges of the performance, so hu- 
man nature determines intuitively 
the traits of character in others, 
while the reasoning organs are left 
free to correct and add to our present 
knowledge and intuition. Phrenolo- 
gists find this faculty located, just 
where we should expect to find it, 
directly above and joining the reason- 
ing organs, and on the line between 
the reasoning powers and the higher 
spiritual perceptions. As we study 
closely and critically the primary 
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faculties we see still more of the 
wonderful beauty and harmony in 
the arrangement of the various men- 
tal powers located in the brain. In- 
deed we might easily believe that 
every higher faculty is but an out- 
growth of those below it, that the 
change of function from one center 
to another is gradual and that con- 
tiguous brain faculties are intimately 
related in function. Starting at com- 
parison, with simply an intellectual 
conception of the similarity of the 
outward signs in people alike in dis- 
position, we pass upward in brain 
function to a sense of character as 
such that enables us to put ourselves, 
as it were, in another’s place, to feel 
as he does, to think as he does as far 
as we are able, to read his thoughts 


-o-+ 


and feelings, and from this we pass 
on upward to where we are able, ina 
measure at least, to live in another’s 
life as our own, to rejoice in his joy, 
to mourn with him in his sorrow, to 
feel with him the thrill of hope, 
of ambition, of success, and thus 
we reach the region of sympathy, 
tenderness, brotherly love, and we 
call it benevolence. Thus in the 
evolution of man has been built 
up from a critical outward analysis 
of character and its signs an intu- 
itive sense of disposition and mood 
without the original intellectual pro- 
cess, and from this has developed 
that highest and purest of all the 
sentiments which makes real the 
brotherhood of the name, benevo- 
lence. 


THE TEMPERAMENTS INTRA-TRIUNE. 
By EpGAR GREENLEAF BRADFORD. 


6 hers is, of course, 
to be understood as the gen- 

eralized expression of numerous con- 

joint principles, forces or elements. 

Life has three great planes, the 
Mental, the Vital and the Physical, 
and those that dwell thereon have 
these corresponding temperaments, 
viz., the Mental, the Vital, or the 
Physical. These different tempera- 
ments have their peculiar modes of 
action, or function; thus, the Physi- 
cal acts mechanically, the Vital physi- 
ologically, and the Mental spiritually. 

It is also true that these three 
primary systems are subdivided into 
three minor varieties, each of which 
gives rise to a distinct and well- 
defined temperament; thus, the Phy- 
sical is composed of the Osseous, 
the Ligamentous, and the Muscular; 
the Vital of the Lymphatic, the San- 
guine, and the Bilious; the Mental of 
the Sentient, the Emotive, and the 
Motive. 

It will be seen that I have substi- 
tuted the term Physical for the 
‘*Motive” of the old classification, 
and applied the latter word to a sub- 


division of the Mental temperament, 
and I think there are good grounds 
for so doing. There is no life or 
motion fer se in the bones or muscles; 
they are only mechanical instruments 
—the servants of the vital system 
(which is unconscious and automatic), 
or of the mental, of which alone the 
two supreme attributes are conscious- 
ness and will. motive is also a new 
term in this connection; cerebrally, 
it correlates with that portion of the 
brain lying betweeu two vertical lines 
erected from the opening of the ear 
and the external corner of the eye- 
socket. And the composite tempera- 
ments would be known as the Phy- 
sico-Vital, the Physico-Mental; the 
Vito-Physical, the Vito-Mental; the 
Mento-Physical, the Mento-Vital. 

As to marriage, the only key to har- 
mony is complementation. This is 
absolute, and the foregoing scheme 
removes all doubt as to the theory at 
least. For example, the purely Osse- 
ous variety would find its true coun- 
terpart only in the Muscular phase; 
the Lymphatic in the Bilious; the 
Sentient in the Motive, etc, 
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‘* The best mother is she who carefully studies the peculiar character of each child and 
acts with well instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained.” 


A GRANDFATHER’S FIRST FONDLINGS. 


By NELSON SIZER. 


ig et ey: in human experience 
is so utterly unselfish, con- 
siderate and patient as parental love; 
nor is the love of young confined to 
the human race. Instances are 
numerous in-which bird and beast 
have risked life and sacrificed it in 
defense of their young, but this love 
ceases in the lower animals when the 
helpless, infant state is passed : 
‘“* The young dismissed, to wander earth or 
air, 
There stops the instinct and there ends the 
care; 
The link dissolves, each seeks a fresh em- 
brace, 
Another love succeeds another race. 
A longer care man’s helpless kind demands; 
That longer care contracts more lasting 
bands.” 
—Pope. 

Accordingly, we love our grand- 
children with a double fondness and 
tenderness—we magnify their excel- 
lencies and loveliness, as a double 
lens magnifies its object of vision. 
Children’s children are extra dear 
because we have two love-lenses to 
magnify them. 

In this grandfatherly face we seem 
to see a doubly sanctified satisfaction, 
a peaceful serenity that needs noth- 
ing to complete it. When we re- 
member that he weighs 250 pounds, 
and has a 24-in. head, we appreciate 
the calm, massive, and considerate 
content. How his fatherly arms 
grasp, and his glad eyes rejoice in his 
children’s children! We may fitly 
quote and apply to him Burns’ epis- 
tle to his friend, Tom Moore, since 


both have shown skill in the use of 
the violin: 

‘* Hail be your heart, hail be your fiddle, 
Lang may your elbuk jink and diddle, 

To cheer you through the weary widdle 
Of worldly care; 

Till bairn’s bairns shall kindly cuddle 
Your auld gray hair.” 

If these children develop such a 
brow as his, such memory and prac- 
tical talent and such a tendency to 
study the length and breadth of mat- 
ters of interest, and have such a 
forceful side head, they will not then 
need his or any sheltering arms to aid 
them in the pathway of success. The 
older boy, Roy, Fig. 276, has a broad 
side-head and a large base of brain 
like the grandfather. The younger 
boy is less noisy and executive, but is 
poised on hisown center. He quietly 
considers what he desires and waits 
for an opportunity to achieve it. 
Each of the boys has excellent memory 
and clearness of observation and 
judgment. The older boy has also a 
high crown. He is full of vim, power 
and push; a bundle of earnestness 
and excitability, reminding one of 
old Dr. Beecher's definition of elo- 
quence, ‘ Logic on fire.” The 
younger boy, Malcolm, 277, is placid, 
patient, and though very persistent, 
isquiet about it. He will subside when 
forbidden or when strongly opposed, 
but he will keep in mind the purpose 
he has, and when possible, go back 
to it and quietly carry it out. The 
older one would take the citadel by 
storm. What needs to bedoneat all 
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needs to be done with a rush and 
done now, and he is inclined to meet, 
grapple with and master opposition. 
The younger one takes his time, 
makes a spiral circuit of the moun- 
tain with an easy grade and reaches 
the top. The older boy inclines to 
go straight up like the Mt. Washing- 
ton railway, employing the shortest 
line between two points. There 
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also the basis for the use of patience 
and steadfastness on the part of those 
who would be their ‘‘ guide, overseer 
and ruler.” 

When these pictures were taken, 
Roy was four years and four months 
old, and Malcolm two years and seven 
months old. Roy appeared in Fig. 


274, and the picture was taken at one 
year and seven months. 





FIG, 275, MATHEW TAYLOR AND HIS FIRST GRANDSONS, ROY, FIG, 276, 
AND MALCOLM TAYLOR, FIG, 277. 


seems to be in them the constitution 
or temperament which warrants 
ample size and strength of body and 
brain, and the consequent talent and 
purpose which lay a good foundation 
for faith and hope in the results, and 


SIDNEY WILLIAM MILLER. 

Figs. 278, 279. This is a boy of 
Minneapolis. In one picture he looks 
asif he were making a discovery, and 
in the other one as if he had succeeded 
and was happy over it. We cannot 
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call it happiness on stilts, or happi- 
ness with wings, but happiness with- 
out either. He will make his own 
wings. In his day the wings of 

















¥IG. 278. SIDNEY W. MILLER. 

















FIG. 279. 


SIDNEY W, MILLER, 


transit for traffic and talk are pro- 
vided. In the early days of his great- 
great-grandfather, seventy years ago, 
Minnesota and a thousand miles far- 
ther East was a howling wilderness, 
and people drove from the Eastern 
States to Ohio with an ox-team, and 
thought they had reached the land of 
sun-down. A letter required sev- 
eral weeks to reach Ohio, and the 
postage was twenty-five cents. Min- 
nesota was discovered, railroads and 
telegraphs built and all ready for this 
boy, and he has just now found out 
that he lives in Minnesota, and Min- 
neapolis at that. Phrenology says of 
this boy that he has a fine intellect, 
that he has one of the acquiring and 
retentive memories, and that he grinds 
his own breadstuff on which to feed 
hisimmortal mind. He will hunt for 
facts and know what they mean and 
put them into shape. He will make 
a leader and a teacher, not merely of 
a class in aschool-house, perhaps, but 
he may strike for older game and lead 
the fathers of the children. He has 
a broad head. Force of character is 
well marked and prudence and policy 
are also well marked. He has ambi- 
tion enough to crave the highest and 
best and work for it. He has large 
Conscientiousness and Hope, and he 
will be easily led in the pathway of 
righteousness, if his surroundings are 
favorable; but he will make a racket 
and it will mean something, and when 
he takes ‘‘the stump” he will win 
voters, and when he casts the hook 
or the net the fish will respond. He 
will have more friends than he can 
shelter at once, and he may have to 
** stack them out.” 


BESSIE AND GLADIS 
CRONKHITE, 


FIG. 280. 


These faces are a beautiful study. 


- The six-year-old girl has a real live 


doll in her baby sister. What a fine 
face! How well proportioned! Ad- 
mirable in all its parts; nothing weak 
in thought, or expressive of slender 
health. What a fine upper forehead! 
How many questions are coiled up 
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there to bother her elders and the Fig. 281, Gladis. This is a good- 
wise ones. She will make a good looking baby; full of interest, wants 
student, and will want to attend the to know it all, and is looking and 
high school before she is old enough listening for it, and with such a head 
to get into it; would make a fine and such a forehead, she will follow 
teacher and a good writer. ‘The _ in the footsteps of her sister and will 
reasoning intellect is masterful. be a perpetual interrogation point, 
Knowledge of character is also a_ and the sister will answer most of the 
ruling trait. Then she has taste for questions. What splendid Imitation, 
beauty, for wit, poetry, and music, as well as reasoning intellect. Fine 
and the moral region of the head is Language in both the children; the 
amply elevated. What a sincere eye is full and liquid. See how broad 
face! How truthful and just, and the baby’s head is above and about 
what a godsend to the little one to the ears. She will wear out shoes, 
have such a motherly monitor; young carpets, door-latches and stairs. She 








FIG, 280. BESSIE CRONKHITE, SIX YEARS, AND HER 
SISTER GLADIS, FIG. 281, SIX MONTHS OLD. 


enough to sympathize with finfancy will be wonderfully witty, hopeful 
and womanly enough to beckon in- andenthusiastic; will love everybody 
fancy onward and upward and regu- except those who offend her. She 
late and control the young mind _ will be an economist; will bea free 
wisely and well. One would not talker, but a wise one, and will hold 
think, without remembering, that her tongue when it is not wise to say 
some bright and beautiful day their anything. Caution will keep her out 
pathways will separate. Somebody of harm’s way, and Friendship will 
will institute the dividing line, and win for her much attention. The 
while the little one will be glad and picture reminds us of the lines: 

the elder happy, there will be pen-  « 1» childhood’s happy, morning hours, 
siveness and a shadow mingling with The smile of love, like Mayday flowers, 
the sunshine. Shall gild its opening ears,” 
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Fig. 282. This is a bundle of sun- 
shine, of health, hope and happiness. 
She will incline to take an optimistic 
view of life and duty. Will expect 
success and be willing to earn it. 
Her breadth of head will give her in- 
dustry, force of character and a 
tendency to be master of circum- 
stances. Will be willing to put effort, 
skill, talent, tact, push and persist- 
ency into everything desirable and 
attainable. She has a good memory 
of forms and faces and of things 
generally. Will show artistic talent 
and fine mechanical skill. There is 


will be a willingness to put forth 
works with faith. The physiological 
conditions are rarely better repre- 
sented than here, and the intellectual 
and the emotional elements will ena- 
ble her to take rank among the best, 
and she will hope for success through 
ample, earnest and hearty endeavor. 
If the water for the family were fur- 
nished from a town pump, she would 
want to accompany the one who went 
for it and would try to do all the 
pumping, and she will apply the 
same spirit to all the labors of life, 
with a willingness to contribute the 

















FIG. 282. H. 


caution and watchfulness, but not that 
painful solicitude which, like a 
shadow, follows and darkens the life 
of many people. She rejoices in the 
full moon and hopes for it until it 
comes. Her two years have promise 
of seventy-eight more. To a physi- 
ologist there is nothing that would 
indicate weakness of lungs, weakness 
of heart or weakness of digestion. 
With her the phrase ‘‘Give us this 
day our daily bread” will be uttered 
with unction and faith, and there 


P, SACKETT, AGE TWO YEARS, 


requisite effort for the coveted suc- 
cess. 

If this girl could have a medical 
education it would be to her a pass- 
port to success in the way of business 
and as a means of benefiting mankind. 
She would carry hope and cheer to 
the bedside of the sick, and her mag- 
netic touch, her hopeful words and 
especially the tone of her voice would 
be a benediction and an encourage- 
ment to the desponding invalid and 
to the expectant friends. Besides 
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her practical talent, her thorough- 
ness, her energy, her ingenuity, her 
force of character and her sympathe- 
tical temperment would make her 
successful in the healing art. 


TRAER CONRAD. 


Figs. 283, 284. This boy is two 
years ten months old, weighs thirty- 
two pounds and his head measures 
in circumference twenty and three- 
eighths inches. These measurements 
are large for the age, and the brown 
hair, the dark eyes and the vigorous 
physiological manifestations show 
good inheritance and a strong hold 
on life, with a promise of excellent 
intellect from the length of the front 
head, measuring largely from the 
opening of the ear to the forehead, 
and indicating clearness and vigor. of 
thought, and power to master what- 
ever belongs to the realm of scholar- 
ship. His perceptions take notice of 
phenomena, his memory treasures it, 
and his strong reflective organs will 
comprehend the principles involved, 
hence he would become a good writer 
or teacher, and make himself useful, 
widely known and respected. 

He has good moral development, 
shown by the amplitude of the top- 
head, and strong social feelings, 
shown by the great development of 
the back-head, and force, executive- 
ness, ingenuity and skill as well as 
economy from the fullness of the 
side-head. From the letter received 
with the pictures we learn that the 
boy was named in honor of Dr. Traer, 
who, while lecturing on Phrenology 
in Iowa in 1886, suggested the pro- 
priety of the pairing in marriage of 
the parents of this boy. He told 
them that they were well adapted 
to each other in marriage. They 
were total strangers and formed part 
of a group of persons who were 
invited to come forward to the plat- 
form at a lecture. They became 
acquainted and were married a year 
later. They have two boys and two 
girls; the boys resembling the mother 
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and the girls resembling the father. 
This boy has almost exactly the same 
profile outline of his mother’s head 

















FIG. 


284.—TRAER CONRAD. 


and combines within his make-up the 
union of English, French, German 
and Hollandish stock. 
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A DREAM OF FRESH AIR. 


“ TRANGE that one should dream 
of so common a thing as fresh 
air; yet in my dream I saw it as 
something of unusual beauty and 
excellence. In light, ethereal waves 
softly streaming down from high 
heaven it came. And I saw multi- 
tudes of human beings going hither 
and thither, and occasionally some 
persons would stop and take deep, 
full breaths of this Heaven sent elixir, 
and then they would clasp their 
hands and, looking up, utter a prayer 
of heartfelt thanksgiving. 

I asked one man why they did so. 
He looked at me in some surprise 
and inquired if I had not been in 
their world long enough to know the 
reason why; then he told me to 
breathe fully and deeply of those 
ethereal wavelets as they came 
showering down, and I did so. 

**Now, how do you feel?” 
quired. 

‘*It makes the blood tingle along 
my veins like fine wine, my brain 
begins to clear up as if a cloud were 
removed, and I feel unusually bright, 
happy and exhilarated.” 

‘**Don’t you have fresh air in your 
world ?’’ questioned the man. 

I hesitated, then answered, ‘‘Well— 
yes, sometimes, in some places.” 

‘* And does nobody there use fresh 
air all the time?” 

**T believe there is hardly a person 
in our world but breathes bad air the 
greater part of his life,” I replied. 

**A queer world that,” said the 
man; ‘‘why do they so?” 

I said in reply to him: 

‘*Fresh air is too expensive a 
luxury to have all the time, for one 
thing. Our bodies require warmth, 


he in- 


and we cannot afford to be con- 
tinually heating new, cold air.”’ 

‘*Ah, so you can’t afford to live 
well, or live long in your world?” 

My new-found friend was keen and 
quizzical and his remarks rather 
pointed, but I continued, ‘‘ For 
another thing, comparatively few of 
our people know the value of pure 
air or the harmfulness of impure 
air.” 

*‘Ah! I suppose the bad air they 
breathe has made impure blood and 
that dulls the brain and stupefies their 
higher sensibilities so they cannot 
think clearly, and their understand- 
ing is muddled. Doall your people 
look pale and sallow and miserable 
like you?” ‘‘Like me? I wasn’t aware 
I looked so bad as that; but some of 
our people are fat and plethoric and 
red and gross enough. But none 
have the fresh, clear complexion, the 
wondrous physical perfectness and 
mental acuteness and power of these 
people I see here. Such grace and 
agile strength I never witnessed be- 
fore.” ‘Come with me and I will 
show you the plan on which our 
houses are built,” he said. 

I went with my new friend of this 
strange world to his home and saw 
his house, which was built on a plan 
whereby complete ventilation and 
agreeable warmth were perpetually 
maintained. 

‘*We have,”’ he said, ‘‘as you see, 
a perfect system of heating and 
ventilating whereby a _ continuous 
flow of pure air of a suitable tem- 
perature permeates even the remotest 
nooks and corners of every part of 
our dwelling. In the streets of our 
cities we have a perfect system of 
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sewerage and drainage, so that it is 
next to impossible for any one to get 
so much as a whiff of bad air. Our 
people believe in pure air, and live 
up totheir belief. We should con- 
sider ourselves hypocrites if we be- 
lieved one thing and did another.”’ 

Then he asked abruptly, ‘‘What 
do you think of my wife and daugh- 
ters ?” 

‘Like all the women here, they 
possess an exquisite charm of man- 
ner, a rare intelligence and perfect 
health and sweetness of disposition, 
a sort of richness and delicacy of 
make up, that, somehow, I am re- 
minded of peaches, sugar and cream,” 
I answered, and my friend smiled. 

**T see no person here who is either 
too lean or too fat,”’ I again remarked. 
‘*They seem as perfect as must have 
been the first pair in the Garden of 
Eden, fresh from the hands of God’s 
creation.” 

‘*And are your people either too 
lean or too fat?” queried my friend. 

‘*Mostly so,” I answered. 

** And why are they so?” 

I knew why, and I replied— 

** It is on account of their bad liv- 
ing, bad air, bad diet, bad exercise. 
The lank and scrawny eat food they 
cannot digest; the fat ones eat more 
than their systems require, and of 
wrong kinds. Nearly all the people 
eat wrongly, and have bad blood and 
bad tempers; or sores or sick spells.” 

‘*Ah, I see,” said this man of a 
better world, ‘‘ bad living makes bad 
blood, which clogs the brain, dulls 
the comprehension and _ stimulates 
the passions, consequently you need 
to build jails and penitentiaries. And 
neither can your children grow up 
with healthy, well-developed bodies 
and brains. Good food, pure air 
and pure water make the best blood, 
brain and muscular tissue, and as a 
result, good intellect, good morals 
and happiness. And do the people 
in your world use bad water as well 
as bad air?” 

“In some places they do,” I had to 


reply. 


** Dear me !””’ exclaimed the aston- 
ished man, ‘‘ what a world of imbe- 
ciles! They eat, drink and breathe 
what shortens their lives and incapa- 
citates them for the highest enjoy- 
ment and usefulness. Would it not 
bea less sin to commit immediate 
suicide ? Our council meets this 
afternoon, and I shall present the 
case just as it is and see if we can- 
not induce some of our young men 
and maidens to become health mis- 
sionaries and go to your benighted 
land and teach the beauty and worth 
of right living. Our people .are very 
benevolent, and it will touch their 
hearts deeply to learn of the physical 
ills and mental darkness of your 
country.” 

Sure enough, when their council 
met, the case of our world lying in 
physical darkness was presented ; and 
young men and women, with grace 
and manner of gods and angels, step- 
ped forward and offered themselves 
as missionaries to our world to teach 
the glorious gospel of right living. 
The question of building our houses, 
schools, churches, andall public build- 
ings on a correct plan of heating and 
ventilating was discussed; and how 
to secure a supply of pure water in 
all cases by a well adapted system of 
filtering the water as it came down 
in rains, or in other ways; and the 
most effectual way to present right 
eating and drinking; and how to ex- 
ercise all the human faculties, spirit- 
ual, mental and physical; and the 
proper times and modes of rest and 
recreation. 

It was understood to be a difficult 
task to work a reform among a peo- 
ple so long established in their bad 
habits, but they deemed that example 
would be more effective than precept, 
and that their example of right doing 
would surely lead some to adopt the 
new doctrine which led to outward 
beauty and inward peace. I over- 
heard one woman say to another: 
‘*To think that those people drink 
water out of dirty puddles, and eat 
rotten fruit that has lain in filth 
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rather than that which is ripe” and 
mellow and good.” 

“It was hardly that, I think,” said 
the other, 

‘Well, then, it was something as 
bad,” said the first speaker, ‘‘they 
take dirty air into the lungs, and 
that is even filthier than taking dirty 
food into their stomachs. They bathe 
and wash their blood and brains in 
nasty air continually, Bah! what 
a vile people they are; and such bad 
thoughts they must have with bad 
blood in their heads.” 

‘I hope our missionaries may do 
them much good,” said the other, 
‘‘and even if the old people cannot 
be reformed, the children may be 
taught to grow up in better ways.” 

I went on my way ashamed of the 
world I lived in. And ever since my 
dream I have been watching with 


some expectancy for those lovely 
health missionaries to appear. 
Lissa B. 





-ee 


PRESERVING THE FIGURE. 


HERE are a number of dis- 
advantages which befall her 

who loses in middle life the lithe, 
agile, symmetrical figure of early 
womanhood. One of these is very 
patent to the eye of the observer, 
who sees a curve in the wrong place 
as the eye follows what should be a 
straight line from the bust to the 
floor. But greater than the con- 
sciousness of visible loss in symmetry 
is the growing sense of clumsiness 
and helplessness that creeps over one 
as the accumulation of adipose, 
instead of being uniformly distributed 
over the body, piles up in the abdo- 
men. The center of gravity is thrown 
from its normal position. Lightness 
on the feet becomes a thing of the 
past, and an inertness and disinclina- 
tion to moving about increases con- 
stantly, and makes the trouble grow 
by what it feeds upon. The remedy 
for this state of things is within the 
reach of every one who has time and 
resolution to spend ten or fifteen 


minutes every day in certain exer- 
cises which will be given in detail and 
which require absolutely nothing else 
but time and persistence. 

The best time for taking these ex- 
ercises is in the morning immediately 
after leaving one’s bed, and before 
any garments that compress the 
figure in any way are put on. The . 
air of the room should be pure and 
sweet, so that the lungs may be 
benefited no less than the abdominal 
muscles, and the blood be purified. 

1. Draw in the abdomen as far as 
possible, fill the lungs with air, and 
then raise the arms above the head 
till the hands meet, without moving 
or bending the knees, bend the body 
as far back as possible, and then, 
allowing the air to escape from the 
lungs gradually, bend the body as far 
forward as possible until the hands 
approach the floor. Repeat this ten 
times, following exactly the direc- 
tions for breathing. 

2. Place the hands upon the hips, 
akimbo, draw air into the lungs, as 
before, and bend forward, first to the 
right as far as possible, allowing the 
air to escape from the lungs, and 
then, after filling the lungs again, to 
the left. Repeat this exercise ten 
times. 

3. Place the hands lightly on the 
breast, draw in the abdomen, fill the 
jungs, and turn the head and body 
without moving the knees or feet, as 
far, first to the right, and after filling 
the lungs again, to the left, as possi- 
ble. Repeat this ten times. 

4. With the arms at the side, draw 
in the abdomen, fill the lungs with 
air and raise the arms to their height 
above the head, keeping the lungs 
fully expanded, then, breathing out, 
allow the arms to fall slowly to the 
side again. Repeat this ten times. 

These exercises strengthen all the 
muscles of the abdomen and cause in 
them a gradual contraction, which, as 
it increases, restores symmetry of 
form, restores the center of gravity 
to its proper position, and gives the 
exerciser a command of herself in 
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movement that is very delightful. As 
hunters when short of food tighten 
the belt, so these exercises have a 
similar effect; they tighten the natural 
belt of the body, so that less food is 
required to produce the feeling of 
distension requisite to comfort, and 
as less energy needs to be spent on 
digest:on, there is more left to be 
applied in other directions. 
L. E. L. 
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ALCOHOL AND PNEUMONIA. 


OTWITHSTANDING the re- 
cent learning from  experi- 
ment and use, there are some phy- 
sicians who cling to alcohol as 
an important factor in their treat- 
ment of febrile disorders. A few 
adhere to the old notion that alcohol 
contains food properties and insist 
upon giving it in cases of tissue 
waste and gastric depression. It has 
been well established that the habit 
of drinking spirituous beverages is an 
unfortunate element in the considera- 
tion of lung troubles, the alcoholic 
habitué when attacked with pneu- 
monia usually offering acase of which 
the prognosis is grave. 

To determine the effect of alcohol 
in producing diseased or degenerate 
conditions in the lungs a series of 
experiments upon dogs was made in 
the winter of 1890, 1891, 1892, and 
1893. The dogs were a mixed lot of 
mongrels gathered in by the city dog- 
catchers. They varied in weight 
from fifteen to twenty-five pounds 
and were apparently in good health. 
In all thirty animals were experi- 
mented on. 

According to the Aledical News the 
experiments were performed as fol- 
lows: A carefully etherized animal 
had injected into his trachea, just 
below the larynx, a quantity of com- 
mercial alcohol varying from one 
dram to one ounce in amount. It was 
found that the effects of equal 
amounts of alcohol upon animals of 
the same weight varied greatly. Two 
dogs, weighing twenty-five pounds 
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each, were injected with two drams 


of alcohol. One died in an hour and 
the other in six hours after the 
injection. Four other dogs, two 


weighing twenty-four pounds each, 
another eighteen pounds, and the 
fourth fifteen pounds, were all injected 
with the same amount, two drams. 
All four survived and were as well as 
usual in four weeks. Another dog 
of eighteen pounds died five minutes 
after an injection of two drams, while 
another of fifteen pounds took one 
ounce and recovered. 

The symptoms following the injec- 
tions were very much the same in all 
the dogs. There was dyspneea, 
increasing as the inflammation in- 
creased, until the accessory muscles 
of respiration were called into play. 
The stethoscope showed that air had 
great difficulty in entering the bronchi 
and air vesicles and there was also 
a tumultuous beating of the heart in 
pumping blood through the lung. It 
was impossible to take the tempera- 
tures. Post-mortem examinations 
showed the lungs dark, congested, 
and solid in some places. The air 
passages were filled with frothy bloody 
mucus, even in the dog that died in 
five minutes. On section, the 
lungs were found dark, congested, 
and full of bloody mucus. All this 
clearly shows how acutely sensitive 
the respiratory passages are to the 
action of alcohol. On microscopic 
examination of the lungs, the air 
tubes and vesicles were found filled 
with immense numbers of red and 
white corpuscles and much mucus. 
The same picture was presented as 
in a slide from the lungs of a broncho- 
pneumonic child. The striking simi- 
larity between the two is enough to 
prove that the pathological condition 
is the same and that alcohol has 
produced a lesion very closely re- 
sembling, if not absolutely like, that 
of broncho-pneumonia in the human 
subject. This explains to some 
extent why drunkards attacked by 
pneumonia succumb more readily 
than the temperate. The sensitive 
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lung tissue is enveloped in alcohol— 
flowing through the capillaries of 
the lung on the one side, and exhaled, 
filling the air vesicles and tubes on 
the other. The condition must create 
a state of semi-engorgement or of 
mild inflammation, similar to the 
drunkard’s red nose or his engorged 
gastric mucous membrane. Such a 
state will seriously reduce the vitality 
of the pulmonary tissue and its power 
of resistance to ex.ernal influences. 
Add to this weakened state an inflam- 
mation such as pneumonia, and the 
lungs find themselves unable to with- 
stand the pressure and engorge- 
ment. 


-e- — 


TO REVIVE THOSE STRICKEN WITH 
ELECTRICITY. 


HE French Minister of Public 
Works has prepared the fol- 
lowing rules in case of electrical shock : 
The victim is to be, first of all, taken 
into an airy place; three or four per- 
sons should be taken there to assist 
and no one else allowed to enter. 
The clothing is to be loosened and 
efforts made to reéstablish respira- 
tion and circulation as soon as possi- 
ble. To reéstablish respiration re- 
course can be had to the following 
two methods, viz., drawing of the 
tongue and artificial respiration. In 
the former case the mouth of the 
victim is opened with the fingers, or, 
if there be resistance, with a piece of 
wood, the handle of a knife, spoon or 
fork, or end of a walking stick. The 
front part of the tongue should then 
be taken between the thumb and 
index finger of the right hand, bare 
or covered with, say, a pocket hand- 
kerchief, to prevent slipping. The 
tongue is then strongly pulled, and 
allowed to relax, in rhythmical imita- 
tion of respiration, at least twenty 
times a minute. These movements 
must be continued without a break 
for half an hour or more. For arti- 
ficial respiration the subject should 
be laid upon his back, the shoulders 
slightly raised, the mouth open and 


the tongue free. The arms are taken 
at the height of the elbows, support- 
ing them strongly on the walls of the 
chest, next bringing them above the 
head, describing the arc of a circle. 
These movements are to be continued 
at least twenty times a minute 
until the reéstablishment of natural 
respiration. It is suitable to com- 
mence with the movement of the 
tongue as described, simultaneously, 
if possible, with the adopting of arti- 
ficial respiration. At the same time, 
it is desirable to try and restore cir- 
culation by rubbing the surface of the 
body, by beating the body with the 
hands or wet towels, throwing cold 
water on the subject from time to 
time, and applying ammonia or vine- 
gar to the nose. 


-e- — 
ALCOHOLIC MEDICATION. 


LCOHOL and tobacco—twin de- 
mons—are among our most 
virulent poisons, neither of which can 
be fairly regarded as necessaries of 
life. Modern science has taught us 
that alcohol is in no sense a food; 
that it has no power to impart 
strength, endurance or health. 

While it cannot possibly add to 
human strength, its tendency is al- 
ways to reduce the strength; though 
fora time it. may excite an unusual 
activity, such stimulation will be suc- 
ceeded by a corresponding weakness. 
It is not only a poison, a deadly 
poison, when even only a moderate 
quantity is taken—so poisonous that 
it is very difficult to take it in its full 
strength—but is well known to be in 
direct antagonism with every func- 
tion of the human body. Thisis not 
only true, but it may be reasonably 
inferred that the system should be in 
a very robust condition, very ac- 
tive and normal, to be able to resist 
ts poisonous tendencies. (A noted 
drunkard once assured me that he 
thought that one should be in a vigor- 
ous state to be able to counteract the 
natural effects of this poison, while it 
may be particularly true when the 
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modern adulterated liquors are taken.) 

I have long been of the opinion 
that the triumph of the temperance 
cause is lamentably retarded by false 
and unphysiological views entertained 
and promulgated by my brethren in 
medical practice, whose influence— 
on account of their position in soci- 
ety—is far more detrimental to tem- 
perance principles than that of the 
saloonkeepers! If the sick are ad- 
vised to take spirits to ‘‘tone up,” 
to ‘‘ purify the blood,” to ‘‘ give an 
appetite,” or to ‘‘ improve digestion,”’ 
if they have confidence in their medi- 
cal adviser, the tendency must be to 
encourage the use of intoxicants 
freely as medicine; while well know- 
ing the views of such men, there 
must be a strong temptation to use 
the same, without medical advice, 
when similar conditions of the system 
may exist. It should be remembered 
that alcohol is alcohol under all cir- 
cumstances, whether called a medi- 
cine or a beverage, always having its 
legitimate tendencies; ever such a 
foe to the human system as to excite 


-e<+ 


a rebellion, active and determined 
efforts to expel the invader—stimu- 
lation—and that its universal effect 
is to create an unnatural appetite, 
with an ever-increasing tendency to 
increase that appetite, constantly en- 
couraging drunkenness, for whatever 
purpose it may be taken. With my 
sentiments, I would not dare to give 
any advice which might tempt one to 
form a habit that might, legitimately, 
lead to intemperance, drunkenness 
and ruin! (There have been far too 
many instances in which reformed 
men have returned to their cups, in 
consequence of the use of intoxicants 
as medicine, and even at the com- 
munion table! I could not conscien- 
tiously advise such reformed drunk- 
ards to partake of fermented wines, 
since the cup might be passed by, as 
I have done, and since it is so easy 
now to use the unfermented article.) 
I will add that modern science dis- 
courages the.use of alcoholic prepara- 
tions as medicine, a consideration of 
which I may give in the future.—Dr. 
J. H. Hanarorp. 


HEREDITY. 


As when we eat too many kinds 
Of food while at the table, 

And find that to digest them all 
Our stomachs are not able, 


Because they’ll not assimilate 
Without much painful strife,— 
So having blood from many welis 

Is oft with trouble rife. 


As when the blood of Grandma Smith 
Inspires us to action, 

While easy-going Grandma Brown's 
Creates another faction. 


The one doth fill us with love 
Of cleanliness and neatness; 
The other hinders all our aims 
From reaching to completeness. 


Sometimes the blood of Grandpa Smith, 
That comes to us through mother, 
Incites us to integrity 
When dealing with another ; 


But that, alas! of Grandpa Brown, 
A stingy old curmudgeon, 

Springs from its source with angry pop, 
Creating greatest dudgeon 


Within our souls, lest we should lose 
The value of a penny; 

And often, sad to tell, it proves 
For Grandpa Smith too many! 


One parent gives us love of good, 
One makes of us a sinner; 

Then battles rage, and all too oft 
The evil one is winner. 


And as our great-grandpas and mas 
Each make a contribution, 

Small wonder that our souls are racked 
By constant revolution. 


Marie Merrick, 








NOTES IN ANTHROPOLOGY. 





A New Dictionary of Anglo- 
Saxon.—The study of the Anglo-Saxon 
is one of those lines of investigation that 
helps us to learn more and more of the life 
of our early ancestors. Mr. John R. C. 
Hall has recently published a book through 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. that will be wel- 
come to many who are interested in the 
development of the English language. He 
presents in one volume the necessary in- 
formation contained in the numerous 
creditable glossaries to Anglo-Saxon text- 
books, readers, etc., which have appeared 
in England, Germany, and America of late 
years. It also contains a multitude of 
words unglossaried, and is not only a 
student's book, but invaluable to the anti- 
quarian, the historian, and the reader of 
early English. Its great feature is that it 
is } erfectly alphabetical, no previous train- 
ing being required to find a word in- 
stantly. 


Among the more interesting features 
of old Central American civilization are 
the relics of what is known as the Mayan 
literature. Prof. D. G. Brinton, the emi- 
nent anthropologist, has been studying 
this curious literature and lately published 
a primer of it. A brief history of this 
archeic tongue, or hieratic invention, is 
the following: 

When the Spanish soldiers and priests 
brought the civilization and religion of Eu- 
rope across the Atlantic, in the early years 
of the sixteenth century, they found on the 
Yucatan peninsula and in the neighboring 
portions of Central America a people who 
not only built houses decorated with 
sculptured stones, but who even had long 
scrolls or screens of parchment, veritable 
books, filled with strange, written charac- 


ters, and illustrated with most devilish pict- 
ures of their heathen deities. These 
books were used, it appears, in the cere- 
monies, divinations, or what not, of the 
natives, and in the eager zeal of the good 
Spanish fathers and friars who were labor- 
ing to convert these heathens to the wor- 
ship of the true cross, the priests gathered 
up all the books they could find and burnt 
them in a public aufo-da-f¢, a hundred ata 
time. The result is that, when we wish to 
decipher this strange Mayan literature, 
there are but four of these codices or books 
with which to work. By careful and per- 
sistent study, by constant comparison and 
by utilizing all the results of other investi- 
gations into the principles of aboriginal 
languages a few devoted students have 
already begun to make much headway 
against the great difficulties in the way of 
deciphering these strange books. They are 
still far from the end. The resuits are 
often problematical and all are subject to re- 
vision and modification. But the facts 
which are accepted by the larger part of the 
more conservative students are becoming 
more numerous each year and are being 
more and more accepted as definitive. 
When the work is done, and at last we are 
able to know all the secrets of these books, 
the result, it is almost safe to say, will not 
be any insight into the prehistoric past of 
these people, nor any great addition to 
what we know of their habits and customs 
of life. But we may expect to get a better 
insight into their ceremonology, their cal- 
endar and astrological notions, it may even 
be into their psychology. 


The Book of the Dead.—A recent 
translation into English of the Egyptian 
Book of the Dead, by Charles H. S. Davis, 
M.D., Ph.D., has a wakened not a little 
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interest in educated circles. The work of 
the translator appears to have been well 
done, and that by a man without pretense 
to being an authority, but an industrious, 
patient student. A reviewer writes in ex- 
planation : 

According to M. Maspero the Book of the 
Dead ‘‘ was destined to instruct the soul in 
that which would befall it after death, and 
is a collection of prayers and incantations 
which, while thus foretelling to him what 
would have to be passed through, also by 
their efficacy secured him against the 
dangers feared and assured him the bless- 
ings desired. It was given to the departed 
to carry with him to the grave as a pass- 
port and aid to the memory, for in the 
other world it was necessary to sing hymns 
of praise, and with the help of the ‘ right 
word,’ which the Egyptians imagined as 
endowed with magic power to ward off 
demons and hostile beasts, to open gates, 
to procure food and drink, to justify one’s 
self before Osiris and the forty-two judges, 
and finally to secure for the deceased all 
his claims as a god.” 

The standard of morality exhibited by 
the Book of the Dead ranks very high from 
any pointofview. Itisshown most plainly 
in the famous Chapter 125, called ‘‘ Going 
into the Hall of the Two Truths, or sepa- 
rating a Person from his Sin when he has 
been made to see the Faces of the Gods.” 
It is a noble confession of striving after 
purity and righteousness. 
of its particulars: 

I did not do perfidiously harm to any 
man. I did not make unhappy any rela- 
tives. I did not make any one ever work 
beyond the task. There was not by my 
fault either a fearful, or a poor, or a suffer- 
ing, or a wretched one. I did not cause 
any one to weep. I did not torment any 
heart. I did not use too many words in 
speaking. I was not imperious..... He 
lives on Truth, feeds on Truth. The heart 
is charmed with what he did. He won 
God on his side by love. He gave bread 
to the hungry, water to the thirsty, gar- 
ments to the naked. He gave a bark to 
the one who was without one. His mouth 
is pure, his hands are pure. 


These area few 


An Aboriginal Legend of the 
Origin of the Sun and Moon.— 
Among the interesting legends and sages 
of the Kootenay Indians, a tribe of the 


great Canadian Northwest, of whom but 
little is known, we have this one reported 
by Mr. A, F. Chamberlain, in the American 
Antiquarian: In the beginning there was 
no sun and an Indian tried to make it, asdid 
several after him, but without any success. 
Finally the Coyote(Skinkuts) tried his hand; 
and next morning the sun rose over fhe 
tops of the mountains. Another version 
of this legend makes the Coyote manufac- 
ture the sun out of some grease made into 
a ball; the sun rises all right, but does not 
last very long, and the people are angry at 
him. Then the Chicken-hawk (Accipiter 
Cooperi), called Jntlak by the Indians, a 
male character, essays the task, and the 
sun is created in all its glory. But the 
Coyote is so angry at the success of the 
Chicken-hawk that he shoots an arrow at 
the sun and set the earth on fire, and the 
coloring of his fur bears evidence of the 
fact to this very day, for he had great diffi- 
culty in escaping with his life. A variant, 
recorded by Dr. Boas, makes the two sons 
of the Wild cat try to create the sun and 
the moon. The elder turned himself into 
the sun, and by his brightness dispelled 
the gloom which the great black body and 
outspread wings of the raven had caused 
in the world; the younger, rising behind 
the mountains, became the moon. The 
Coyote, whose efforts had been attended 
with no success, got very angry and shot 
an arrowat the sun, which, however, did 
not strike it, but fell upon the dry grass 
and caused the first prairie fire. The 
version obtained by the present writer 
ascribes the making of the moon to the 
Chicken-hawk. Probably the Chicken- 
hawk is identical with the younger of the 
Wild-cat. The Coyote and the Chicken- 
hawk appear to be the most conspicuous 
figures in Kootenay mythology and are 
both males, the wife of the Chicken-hawk 
being a little bird called Sukpeka. The 
Coyote’s wives seem to have been quite 
numerous; among them was the dog. 
Some Indians say that the Chicken-hawk 
made the stars and the rainbow (inisimin), 
as well asthe moon. The Great Bear con- 
stellation, called ¢/aut/a, is looked upon as 
a female grizzlv bear, formerly an Indian 
woman in the time man and the animals 
were pretty much the same kind of beings. 























Ex fronte, ex capite, ex vultu, etiam in ipso oris silentio natura loguitur.—PLATO 


Epcar C, BEALL, M.D., EpITor. 


NEW YORK, 


JUNE, 1895. 


THE STATUS OF PHRENOLOGY. 


A GENTLEMAN in Philadelphia 

has written us the following 
very interesting and 
quiry: 


pertinent in- 


** In comparison with other sciences 
phrenology seems to be _ losing 
ground—at least it fails tocompel the 
recognition that other branches of 
applied science receive. Why?” 

J. McC. 

In answer to this we beg to say 
that the progress of a science is not 
always to be judged by the visible or 
superficial evidences of its influence. 
Phrenology is really gaining ground 
rapidly every day, although in a 
manner which is ill adapted to 
advertise the fact. Millions of 
people to-day throughout the United 
States are governed in many of their 
actions by its principles, often un- 
consciously, as a the 
presence of phrenological expressions 
in current literature, 
really so common that people no 
longer recognize them as having 
originated with the founder of our 


result of 


which are 


science. Allusions are made in the 
newspapers almost every day to 
elements of character, for the analysis 
of which the world is indebted to 
Gall; and if the literature of the 
present day be compared withth at of 
a hundred years ago it will be easy to 
trace a wonderful change in the cur- 
rent phraseology which is employed 
in describing mental qualities. 

The principal reason for the apathy 
of the conventional scientific world 
toward Phrenology lies in the fact that 
as the subject was bitterly opposed 
at the beginning, and made a target 
not only for ridicule, but of positively 
virulent hostility, the very name 
seems to carry with it an unpleasant 
suggestion. Suchis the profound in- 
fluence of vanity in human nature 
that people do not like to acknowledge 
their friendliness to a doctrine whose 
antecedents, as it were, have not 
been free from the taint of alleged 
charlatanism. Perhaps no other 
restraint is equal to the fear of 
shame. People flock to the side of 
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a winner, and are careful toavoid the 
company of those who fall behind in 
arace. Phrenology was at one time 
scorned. The metaphysicians and 
physiologists—the class of learned 
men who were peculiarly challenged 
to examine the new science, and who 
could not accept it without at the 
same instant admitting their previous 
ignorance—naturally refused to hu- 
miliate themselves. They were 
practically called upon to sign their 
own death warrant. Of course they 
objected; and to defend themselves 
they heaped abuse upon the ** German 
Doctors.” 

The following quotation from Zhe 
Edinburgh Review, No. 49, will serve 
as a characteristic specimen of the 
erudite wrath which was poured out 
upon the teachings of Gall and Spurz- 
heim: ‘‘They are a collection of 
mere absurdities, without truth, con- 
nexion, or consistency; an éacoherent 
rhapsody, which nothing could have 
induced any man to present to the 
public, under a pretense of instruct- 
ing them, but absolute insanity, gross 
ignorance, or the most matchless arro- 
gance.” 

Under such a load of calumny, 
Phrenology has had to press its way 
to the front by the force of its truth. 
Its acceptance among the conserva- 
tive classes has therefore been slow 
in proportion to its intrinsic value and 
importance. We who enjoy its bene- 
ficent doctrines congratulate 
ourselves that we are so far in ad- 
vance of those that cannot see a new 
truth until it has first been seen and 
received by everybody else. 

Another difficulty in the way of 
Phrenology is in the fact that we have 
so few magazines and societies to 


may 


advocate the science; at least so 
few that are known to the public 
at large. It should be remembered 
also that in this country business en- 
terprises and departments of learning 
are multiplying atan enormous speed. 
The attention of the people is now 
diverted into thousands of channels 
where forty years ago only half a 
dozen things were likely to be simul- 
taneously considered; so that at the 
present time a new subject must be 
presented on a very imposing’ scale 
to attract a very little notice from the 
general public. Moreover, there are 
not many men of ability in the phren- 
ological profession who occupy posi- 
tions of authority, or who are con- 
nected with colleges er the public 
press in such a way as to exert a very 
commanding influence. 

To sum it up, Phrenology is really 
a great factor in modern civilization, 
although its hand is not always seen. 
Judging by the amount of literature 
on the subject which has been circu- 
lated, and by many other means at 
our command, we know that the num- 
ber of people who are interested in 
the science is infinitely greater than 
is generally supposed. Hundreds of 
thousands of people believe in it who 
rarely ever speak of it. Sometimes 
they are silent from indifference, 
sometimes from motives of policy; 
and most important of all is the fact 
that our friends are so widely scat- 
tered that they are almost entirely 
without organization. 

The most hopeful sign for our fu- 
ture is in the growing liberal senti- 
ment of the age, and in the circum- 
stance that there is a marvelous and 
constantly increasing interest in near- 
ly all departments of psychology 
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that may be said to border on 
Phrenology. People are investigat- 
ing criminal anthropology, the sub- 
ject of apparitions, subliminal con- 
sciousness, clairvoyance, hypnotism, 
mental healing, and many other 
phenomena allied to our science, 
which shows that the time is certainly 
approaching for a revival of interest 
in the great discoveries made by Dr. 
Gall. New magazines constantly 
appear for the promulgation of new 
psychological facts, and as people are 
evidently interested in the unpracti- 
cal and unentertaining discussions 
contained in many of these periodi- 
cals, it is reasonable to assume that 
an equal or even greater interest will 
be manifested by the same people in 
the best phrenological literature as 
soon as it is brought to their notice. 
It remains for us now to introduce the 
subject among those who are in a 
receptive mood. 
a+ 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 

A SUBSCRIBER, who writes us 

that he was much interested 
in the sketch of Mr. Stevenson in the 
May number, requests us to give the 
particulars about theauthor’s so-called 
‘*romantic marriage,’ and asks us 
some very pointed questions regard- 
ing Mr. Stevenson’s moral principles. 
We beg to reply that we do not know 
the particulars concerning Mr. Stev- 
enson’s marriage, and do not feel 
justified in repeating newspaper gos- 
sip, as to the truth of which we are 
ignorant. Besides, we should hardly 
feel it our duty to revive a discredita- 
ble story about the man just now 
without some further provocation 
than we have at present. We inti- 


mated to our readers that Mr. Steven- 
son’s Conscientiousness was deficient, 
and if that fact tallies with any well 
authenticated stories about him, we 
think we have done our part in the 
matter. 

In this connection we wish to re- 
mind our friend of an editorial in the 
February number, entitled ‘‘ Regard- 
ing Phrenographs,” in which we ex- 
plained our objections to publishing 
the shady side of the celebrated char- 
acters we describe. Where an indi- 
vidual is a notoriously bad character, 
or a convicted criminal, the case is 
different; but in regard to prominent 
politicians, such as Dr. Depew or 
Thomas C, Platt, or some great dra- 
matic artist, we are certainly not 
justified in constituting ourselves an 
inquisition to establish the truth of 
rumors as to their irregularities. For 
instance, there are people who ac- 
cuse Dr. Depew of having been a 
dishonest lobbyist in former years, 
but as we were not writing him up as 
a politician we did not feel called upon 
to enter into any discussion of such 
matters. We prefer to let the news- 
papers do that sort of thing, in which 
they are certain to supply the public 
most liberally, and we do not see 
why we should not delineate the char- 
acter of a public man simply because 
he happens to be a politician. We 
do not see why it should give offense 
to Democrats if we phrenograph a 
Reptblican, provided we leave poli- 
tics out of the discussion, nor do we 
see why a Republican should be of- 
fended if we introduce a Democrat, 
if we leave politics out of the ques- 
tion. For the same reason we do not 
think that Protestants ought to ob- 
ject because we make a study of 
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Archbishop Corrigan, provided we 
avoid reflections upon the Protestant 
faith, Our aim is to make THE 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL a store- 
house of information regarding all 
phases of character, and we hope in 
the course of each year to cover the 
ground of virtue and criminality, 
intelligence and stupidity, genius and 
mediocrity, etc., etc., so that all 
classes of readers may be instructed 
and pleased. 





ii nciameiee 
OUR CONTRIBUTORS. 
te editorial on ‘‘Writers,” in 

the May number of the Jour- 
NAL, has stirred up a little discussion 
which we hope will not be without 
advantage. By some we have been 
complimented for what we said, and 
by others we have been blamed; and 
as we think our position was not 
clearly understood by some of our 
readers we beg to add a word at this 
time. 

We had no intention whatever of 
criticising any one in an unkindly 
spirit." We meant to state distinctly 
that we were perfectly willing to un- 
dertake a// reasonable corrections in 
manuscripts, and the only thing to 
which we meant to make a positive 
objection was the habit that some con- 
tributors have had of sending the 
cheapest sort of composition to us, 
having all the defects we enumerated, 
and expecting us to pay for it as if it 
were first-class matter. Surely no one 
can justly complain of our disinclina- 
tion to doing work which properly 
belongs to other people when they 
ask us to pay them money besides. 
We have done this many times, and 
only wish to be relieved from it here- 
after. But we repeat the invitation 


to our friends to send us what they 
like, and the best they can, and we 
will try to do the best we can with it. 
We certainly have a great deal of 
charity, as we said before, for the 
mistakes of writers, because we are 
conscious of our own shortcomings, 
and we do not forget the long years 
of study which it has cost us to learn 
the little that we know. Again, we 
do not think that we were unfair in 
requesting our correspondents to 
write legibly. We said distinctly 
that we did ot propose to lay down 
such a rigid rule as has been adopted 
in sone Offices ;, but articles which are 
very indistinctly written, take us, in 
some cases, three times as long to 
read them as if they were legibly writ- 
ten, so that when we have a number 
of very good manuscripts and some 
exceedingly bad before us, it is per- 
fecly natural, and we think very par- 
donable, for us to give our attention 
first to those that are good. This is 
also particularly true when the poor 
contributions are insufferably long. 

Finally, we hope that no one will 
try to discourage our efforts to main- 
tain a respectable degree of literary 
purity in THE PHRENOLOGICAL JouUR- 
NAL. Surely our science is grand 
enough, comprehensive ‘enough, and 
beautiful enough to be worthy of the 
most elegant literary dress which is 
consistent with the canons of good 
taste. 





ee ae 
THE SCIENCE OF THE HAND. 
MONG the responses to our edi 
torial of last month requesting 
contributions bearing upon the sub- 
ject of human nature, we have re- 
ceived an article on cheirosophy, by 
«1 gentleman in this city who has ac- 
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quired a great reputation in that de- 
partment, and we publish it, thinking 
that it will certainly be interesting 
and entertaining, to say the least, to 
our readers, although we do not ask 
them to accept it as scientific. We 
are always interested in the study of 
all portions of the human organism, 
and feel that we ought to be hospita- 
ble to the subdivisions of what might 
be called the art of character read- 


= -e-+ 


{, fur ff orrespondents 


Questions or “GENERAL Rererest” ony witt 
be answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
sounded, if correspondents shall expect us to give 
them the benefit of an early consideration. 





A.wavys write your full name and address plainly. 
Uf you use a pseudonym or initials, write your full 
name and address also. Some correspondents forget 
to sign their names, 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
coniributions unless the necessary postage is pro- 
vided by the writers. IW ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, 
if they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or 
what is better, a prepaid envelope, with their ful 
address. 

ALL CONTRIBUTIONS MAY BE SENT TO THE GENERAL 
editor, Dr. Edgar C. Beall; but matters relating to 
Cuitp Cutture, Science or HEALTH, or of a strictly 
medical nature, should preferably be sent to Dr. H. 
S. Drayton, who has special charge of these depart- 
ments. 


WE ALSO EARNESTLY REQUEST OUR CORRESPONDENTS 
to write as legibly as possible. Wherever practicable 
use a typewriter. In this way you will lighten labor, 
avoid misunderstandings,and secure earlier attention 








‘“*Tue SCIENTIFIC RELATION, PAST AND 
PRESENT.”—S, P.—The articles under this 
heading have a special interest to all stu- 
dents of anthropology and phrenology, 
since they deal with the basic principles of 
mental science and supply the evidences 
accepted by scientific observers. The facts 
given are drawn from the observations of 
the most eminent specialists in their fields 
of study, and whatever of theorizing there 
may be on the part of the contributor of 
the series it must be seen that it is pre- 


ing, even if they may not be so im- 
portant as the great central truth 
which it is our special province to 
teach. We have no jealousy of chei- 
rosophy. Surely the sun has no 
reason to be jealous of a star. What- 
ever of interest attaches to the hand 
must come from the brain, and as the 
hand is an instrument of the brain, it 
is certainly entitled to our considera- 
tion. 


sented with a strict regard to the bearing 
and application of the facts of anthro- 
pology, physiology and anatomy, and for 
the most part is but explanatory or in 
application of the conclusions of authority. 
The aim is to avoid ex parte theorizing, 
especially in regard to the data that bear 
upon the localization of brain function and 
the differential expression of mind. Where- 
ever reference is made to the views of Gall 
or Spurzheim, or any of the eminent phren- 
ologists, it is but to award that credit for 
discovery or early inference that is due to 
the pioneers and promoters of truths that 
have been later confirmed. It is designed, 
therefore, to show in the course of these 
articles what the scientific world, or that 
part chiefly concerned in such investiga- 
tion, practically recognizes concerning the 
function of brain and the physiology of 
mind, 


CHEIROSOPHY. QUESTION.—I have looked 
in Webster’s Dictionary for the words 
cheirognomy and cheiromancy, but failed 
to find them. Can you account for this? 
—P.R. K, 

ANSWER.—You may not find cheirognomy 
and cheiromancy under chei, but in the 
International Edition of Webster you will 
find them spelled without thee. We have 
always preferred the spelling chei, be- 
cause cheir is the word in Greek 
meaning hand. Cheirosophy is given in 
the ‘‘International” with the e, and it 
seems strange that the other two words 
should not follow with the same first syl- 
lable. We might also here protest against 
another piece of awkwardness on the part 
of the lexicographers. Cheirosophy is 
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defined as the art of reading character 
from the hand. It should be defined as 
the science of the hand, including every- 
thing that is known respecting that mem- 
ber, whether relating to the art of reading 
character or the divination of past or 
future events. Finally, you will observe 
in this list of definitions the same kind of 
inaccuracy which is manifested by certain 
people whenever they touch upon the sub- 
ject of phrenology. Very few lexicog- 
raphers define phrenology as anything 
more than a method of reading character. 
In both cases people lose sight of the 
philosophy involved in the subject. To 
make our meaning still clearer, cheir- 
osophy is the generic term, pertaining to 
the whole subject of the hand, in all its 
relations which are of interest to the stu- 
dent of antropology, while cheirognomy 
and cheiromancy are its two principal sub- 
divisions ; one determining the charactcr, 
and the other the exferiences of the indi- 
vidual. A parallel definition of phre- 
nology would be, first, a system of mental 
science or philosophy, subdivided into 
physiognomy, or the art of reading charac- 
ter, and second, the advisory application of 
the knowledge thus gained to the affairs of 
life. 


DisoRDERS OF SpEECH.—H. J. — The 
faculty of speech is dependent upon two 
general organic functions, one mental, the 
other physical, both having centers of 
innervation in the brain. The mental 
centers are numerous or somewhat diffused 
because related to several faculties, in- 
tellectual, emotional and sensory. Talk 
that is simply logical, or argumentative 
may employ only the intellectual faculties 
in conjunction with the mechanical organ- 
ism, while talk that is impassioned, 7. ¢., is 
warm with feeling, may employ several of 
the affective centers in connection with 
intellect. The use of words, images, 
illustrations, etc., implies memory and 
the exercise of memory involves various 
faculties each contributing according to 
its nature and quality. The mechanical 
apparatus of speech, including of course 
the larynx, throat, tongue, etc., is inner- 
vated by a center in what is well known as 
Broca’s convolution, The study of dis- 


orders of speech is extremely interesting 
and helps to our understanding of much 
that has ben obscure in the operation of 
the mind, demonsirating as it does so 
thoroughly the relation of physiological 
centers to ideation. 


QuEsTION.—Can a person’s character be 
perfectly delineated from his style of writ- 


ing? I have seen it done, but could find 
no clue by which I could learn the 
art.—G, W. L. 


ANSWER.—It would scarcely do to say 
that a perfect delineation of character can 
be made from one’s handwriting; but a 
very great deal can be determined, as a 
rule, and in some instances very much 
more than others. For example, there are 
some people whose characters are so nega- 
tive that thereis not much to be indicated 
in any way, and from the fact that they are 
undemonstrative, they do not express very 
much in anything they do, except on rare 
occasions under great excitement, There 
are other people who have very pronounced 
characteristics, which are bubbling up to 
the surface all the time, so that they stamp 
their individuality upon everything they 
touch. They bring their heels down upon 
the floor with a force which is noticeable; 
there is a decided emphasis in their voices; 
the words they choose are peculiarly 
quaint, original and impressive, so that 
when they write they betray nearly all 
their leading characteristics in the amount 
of ink they use; also in the spacing and 
formation of the letters, etc. Graphology 
is a very interesting subject, but like all 
other subdivisions of phrenological science, 
as the editor of the JouRNAL prefers to 
regard it, it ought not to be separated from 
the parent stem. If you find asign in the 
handwriting, the question is, of what is it 
the sign? You must go to phrenology for 
the enumeration and definition of the 
When you know 
what they are, if you determine the degree 
of their activity in an individual, whether 
you do it by observing his handwriting, 
his talk, his walk or his laugh, you are 
simply practicing phrenology. There are 
several books published on graphology if 
you wish to study it. 


primary mental faculties, 
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In this department we give short reviews of suci 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
wme for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor the Editor with recent 
publications, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. We can usually 
supply any of those noticed. 


Won sy A Bicycie. By Luke DOovuBLe, 
B.A. Price,50 cents. Greater Boston 
Pub, Company. 


The bicycle world—it is a large world— 
will doubtless read this lively, even excit- 
ing, story, for itis a picture of deeds done 
on the double wheel that must glorify the 
art of running it. A very decided combi- 
nation of incidents, occurring according to 
names, etc., in the shadow of Harvard— 
patriotic demonstrations, bicycle tourna- 
ments, pretty girls in wheeling suits, ro- 
mantic young men—attempted murder, 
burglary and outrages generally, with asso- 
ciations of excitement that keep the curi- 
ous eye and attention from first to last. 
The B. A. at the end of the author’s name, 
evidently an invention, suggests M. A. as 
more suitable—that he is a Master of Arts 
iri the romantic line. 


A PRIMER OF PsYCHOLOGY AND MENTAL 
Disease. By C. B. Burr, M.D., Medical 
Superintendent Eastern Michigan 
Asylum, etc. 16mo, pp. 104. Detroit: 
George S. Davis, publisher. 


A compendium of the elements and prin- 
ciples that are fundamental to an under- 
standing of the relations of physio-mental 
function to life expression, especially 
those phases of such expressions that are 
irregular, erratic and morbid. What is 
embraced in psychology-insanity is very 
concisely treated, of course, to be included 
in so small a book, but the reader and 
student gets the kernels of theory and prac- 
tice, with inspiration to investigate for him- 
self as well as to read beyond. For the 
physician of some experience the book is 


useful, especially the counsel with regard 
to the management of cases of insanity. It 
is important that all who presume to treat 
the sick should be conversant with the fund- 
amental, at least, of psychological medi- 
cine. Tobe a successful physician in the 
proper sense one must be something of a 
psychologist. Dr. Burr has certainly not 
wasted words from his introductory note to 
the closing paragraph. The busy and in- 
telligent doctor will appreciate this fact,and 
the book was written for him. 


Our NoTIoNs OF NUMBER AND Space. By 
HERBERT NICHOLS, Ph.D., late Instructor 
in Psychology, Harvard University, 
assisted by Wo. E. Parsons, A.B. 12mo., 
201 pp. Boston: Ginn & Company, 
publishers. 


An interesting record of experiments in 
sensation, carried on, it would seem, with 
much patience for a year or more. The 
purpose of these experiments was to 
demonstrate how habits of thought and 
judgment are dependent upon experience ; 
how experiences common to _ yarious 
regions of the body—skin impressions— 
differ widely ; for instance, those of the 
tongue from those of the fingers ; those of 
the fingers from those of the abdomen, and 
so on, Investigation with apparatus—in 
this case geometrical forms, armed or not 
with pins, according to the nature of the 
experiments—shows that our habits of 
judgment, as compared with each other, 
have permanent characteristics running 
parallel with the local differences of anat- 
omy, function and experience. Thus our 
judgments of outer facts, communicated by 
sensation, involving the elements of num- 
ber and of distance, vary greatly when 
mediated by different tactual regions. 

Out of data furnished by such an inves- 
tigation the author is at much pains to 
deduce certain conclusions regarding the 
fundamental laws governing the genesis 
and formation of judgments, and of the 
procedure in our mental processes. The 
method pursued is in accordance with the 
later ideas regarding psychological re- 
search, and is certainly interesting enough 
to attract the attention of those who are 
seeking to establish positive and definite 
laws in mental action. 








PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY AND FIELD NOTES. 





Mrs. CEeLiA Morris HENRY, of the class 
of 94, is at home in Duluth, preparing to 
start out again in September. 


IRA L. GuILForD, at Ridgely, Md., who 
recently retired from the lecture field, in- 
tends to resume lecturing in the fall. 


Pror. W. G. ALEXANDER, class of '84, has 
just closed a very successful course of 
lectures at Owen Sound, Can., drawing 
commendations from pulpit and press. 


Mr. J. S. Kirk, of Holly Pond, Ala., or- 
ganized a phrenological society at that 
place recently, which has already started a 
library of phrenological literature. 


THE members of the class of ’94, of the 
Chicago Institute of Phrenology, have 
formed a society on the north side of the 
city for the purpose of perfecting them- 
selves in making examinations, etc. Some 
very interesting meetings have been held. 


IsoLA SHINN, at Clarksburg, W. Va., 
says, when remitting his subscription: 
‘“We have been taking the JourNAL for 
two or three years, and feel that we cannot 
do without it, as it grows better all the 
time.” 

THE St. PAUL PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 
which meets every second- and fourth 
Friday of the month, at 141 East. Ninth 
street, in thatcity, held its last meeting on 
May 10. The subject of discussion was 
**Size and Weight,” by Mrs. E. J. Boyden, 
Miss Ida Raatz, Mr. L. Wild and Mrs. A. 
Anderson. 


THe HuMAN NATURE CLUB OF CHICAGO 
is still progressing, now numbering fifty- 
one members. At the last meeting, held at 
the rooms of the Chicago Institute of Phre- 
nology, 505 Inter Ocean Building, Mr. O. 
Anderson presented a very interesting 
essay upon ‘‘Phrenology as a Religious 
Guide.” The subject brought out excel- 
lent discussion. Phrenology is making 
good progress in Chicago. 


It is with sincere regret that we chroni- 
cle the death of Dr. Rose Adams Patty, at 
her home in Kansas City, Mo. Dr. Patty 
was a graduate of the American Institute 
of Phrenology. She practiced Phrenology 
for many years. Her husband and two 
children remain to mourn her loss, to whom 
we extend our sympathy in their great be- 
reavement. 


Dr. ELLA Younc, of Kokoma, Indiana, 
class of ’91, has just completed a three 
years’ course in the medical college, and 


expects very soon to enter the field, com- 
bining her practice with the lectures. She 
says she does not understand how any 
physician can attempt to practice without 
a knowledge of Phrenology, that the sur- 
geon might almost as well try to apply his 
art without a knowledge of anatomy. 


THE EUREKA PHRENOLOGICAL SOcIETY, of 
Pittsburg, Pa., at the recent election of 
officers nominated the following! Presi- 
dent, Mr. Devlin; vice-president, Mr. J. S. 
Tibby; executive committee, Mr. John 
Deeds; secretary, Miss S. J. Price. Much 
enthusiasm is being manifested in the 
society, which is to move shortly to new 
quarters, at Doctor Miller’s Hall, North 
avenue, and meetings will be held on the 
second Saturday of each month. All 
friends of the science, or opponents who 
wish any objections answered, are cordially 
invited to attend. At the next meeting Mr. 
Tibby will discuss ‘‘ Objections to Phre- 
nolozy;” Mr. Deeds, ‘‘ The Organ of Ideal- 
ity,” and Miss Price, ‘‘The Organ of 
Color.” Opponents of the science will 
receive an impartial hearing at the meet- 
ings of this society. We wish it contifiued 
success. 


Pror. DANIEL D. Stroup, B.E., of Ori- 
ental, Juniata Co., Pa., class of ’88, gra- 
duated from the State Normal School at 
Bloomsburg, Pa., last June, and has since 
been teaching a large school with much 
success, and has been frequently called on 
to give examinations, lectures, etc. Pro- 
fessor Stroup says he thinks Phrenology 
should be taught in the schools. In this 
we fully agree with him. His thesis at the 
State Normal School was on Phrenology. 
The professor will be pleased to arrange 
with persons in his State, or adjoining 
ones, to give courses of lectures and or- 
ganize classes. 


Pror. ALLEN HADDOCK, the wide-awake 
editor of Human Nature, published at San 
Francisco, Cal., when sending us an order, 
says: ‘‘ Thinking people who do not see 
every number of THE PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL miss something they ought to 
know above all things which concern man. 
The April number is very good. Professor 
Sizer makes us feel young again with 
older heads on our shoulders. Dr. Dray- 
ton is as scientific and accurate as ever, 
and Dr. Beall, in his description of Platt, 
has even excelled himself; he unravels 
the minds of men with a master hand. 
Mrs. Wells is, as always, interesting. 








Since you introduced half-tones for illus- 
trations THE JOURNAL has made wonder- 
ful strides. Every true phrenologist looks 
with pride to your work, for they are sus- 
tained thereby.” 


Since the departure of Mr. George Dodd- 
ridge Rowan and his charming family for 
their distant home in Los Angeles, Cal., we 
have realized that our attachment for them 
was something much more than an ordi- 
nary feeling. They were so exceptionally 
intelligent, courteous and refined, and 
expressed their gratitude to us in so many 
ways, and their appreciation of what we 
did for them in such a substantial manner, 
that we could not have withheld our regard 
if we had tried todoso. he whole family 
made the long journey across the continent 
chiefly to attend our Institute, and after 
the lectures were over they lingered as 
neighbors for several months in our 
vicinity, so that we had opportunity to 
develop and ripen a friendship which might 
not have been possible during the period 
of our relations as teachers and students. 
It is therefore with a most sincere heart- 
felt regard that we write these lines to wish 
them all the splendid health and happiness 
which their great Western home, with its 
marvelous opportunities, can afford. 


Mrs, JEAN Morris ELLs sends us large 
orders for charts. She expects to remain 
East, that is at Nova Scotia, all summer. 
Visited New Brunswick and Prince Ed- 
wards Island. Her weekly receipts have 
been very large so far. In connection with 
the foregoing we are pleased to know of 
the very warm reception Mrs. Ellis has re- 
ceived in Halifax, Glasgow and Pictou, 
The Advocate of the latter place says: *‘Her 
ability as a Phrenologist is unquestionable. 
Her lectures are interesting and instructive 
and every one should hear her.” 

‘** Mrs. Ellis is one of the best Phrenolo- 
gists who has visited Halifax since Pro- 
fessor Fowler. Her interesting lectures 
and correct scientific character readings 
has made converts to Phrenology.”—-Hali- 
fax Herald. 

‘*Mrs. Ellis is one of the cleverest and 
most earnest exponents now living; has 
been delighting crowded audiences with 
practical, instructive and entertaining lec- 
tures, which are models of clear thinking ; 
and so thoroughly imbued is she with the 
love of her subject, that success follows, 
impressing her audience with the impor- 
tance of her subject. Mrs. Ellis will 
always receive a warm welcome in Glas- 
gow. —Enterprise, New Glasgow. 


WE have heard from a long-time corre- 
spondent who is the director in a studio of 
music and art: ‘‘I told yeu I was going 
to lecture at my lodge. Did so with success 
and satisfaction to about two hundred 
members. As usual, several M.D.’s were 
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present. Spoke at length, applying 
Phrenology to hygiene; for the purpose of 
interesting the physicians. After the talk 
I was surrounded by a number who asked 
me all sorts of questions, of course, and 
several of the most eminent physicians 
said they should pay mea visit to obtain 
further information and a delineation. 
The other day I was invited by a medical 
student to go and see him at the Univer- 
sity. Of course the museum and its cabi- 
net of skulls was the center of observation 
atthe time. Placing myself far enaugh 
away that I should not read the description 
cards attached I began describing them, 
the student comparing whatI said with 
what he knew of the skull. The visitors 
were astonished, of course. I am advocat- 
ing Phrenology wherever I go. I love the 
subject. I have gained in every respect 
through Phrenology. Hoping that I have 
not, infringed upon your valuable time, 
with the best wishes for our science, I 
remain, “i 


Pror. GEORGE MARKLEY, of Pittsburg, 
Pa., class of ’92, has been engaged in the 
lecture field during the last season, and has 
made upward of five hundred character 
delineations, one of which was of especial 
interest on account of a singular coinci- 
dence, which greatly emphasizes Mr. 
Markley’s ability as a phienologist. In 
the course of an examination, he said toa 
young man not quite twenty-one years of 
age, that if he were among a crowd of 
riotous, seditious men, by the very manner 
in which he would remonstrate with them 
he would be able to restore order in the 
disturbing element as quickly as any one 
man out of ten thousand public men. 
After the completion of the examination, 
the gentleman said to Prof. Markley that 
he had been examined by six other com- 
petent phrenologists, but that that state- 
ment was the most remarkable “hit” that 
he had ever known any phrenologist to 
make. He said further that two weeks 
previous he was with a farmer, when a 
crowd of men and boys armed with 
weapons such as clubs, firearms, etc., 
attempted to mob the farmer. The leader 
of the band was about to shoot, when 
the young man threw up his hands and 
appealed to them to desist, and te his 
utter amazement the mob subsided, and 
went about their business. He was very 
much surprised at himself for accomplish- 
ing this act, because while remonstrating 
with these would-be murderers he expe- 
rienced not the least fear. No doubt some 
skeptics will explain the above as a mere 
coincidence, and will not admit that so 
clever an illustration of what a man will 
do when a certain faculty has been excited 
can be at all determined by the shape of 
the head. But this case is only one among 
many. 








FOWLER & WELLS CO, 


On February 29,1884, the FOWLER §& WELLS CO. was incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York as a Joint Stock Company, for 
the prosecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of 


FOWLER §& WELLS. 


The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of the 
business, or in its Seneral management. All remittances should be made 


payable to the order of 


FOWLER §& WELLS CO. 





The Subscription Price of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JournaL anp Science oF HEALTH is $1.50 a year, 
payable in advance, or $1.75 when premiums offered 
are sent to subscribers. 


Money, when sent by mail, should bein the form 
of Money Orders, Postal Notes, Express Money 
Orders, Drafts on New York, or Registered Letters. 
All Postmasters are required to Register letters 
whenever requested to do so. 


Silver or other coin should not be sent by mail, as 
? } 4 almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope and 
e lost. 


Postage-stamps will be received for fractional 
parts of a dollar. The larger stamps are preferred; 
they should never be stuck to the letters, and should 
always be sent in sheets; that is, not torn apart. 

Change o/ post-office address can be made by giv- 
ing the old as well as the new address, but not with- 
out thisinformation. Notice should be received the 
first of the preceding month. 

Letters of Inquiry requesting an answer should 
inclose a stamp for return postage, and be sure and 
give name and full address every time you write. 

All Letters should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co., and not to any person connected with the office. 
In this way only can prompt and careful attention be 
secured. 

Any Book, Periodical, Chart, etc., may be ordered 
Srom this office at Publishers’ prices. 

Agents Wanted /or the PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL 
and our Book Publications, to whom liberal terms 
will be given. 


Booth’s Pocket Inhaler or Hyomei, the 
Australian Dry Air Treatment, is a convenient 
little arrangement for the treatment of catarrha 
troubles affecting the nose and_ respirator 
passages. The principle involved is scientifically 
correct, for specialists in throat and nose troubles 
agree that direct treatment is the only true method. 
Of course proper treating involves the nose chiefly— 
and it isin that organ that most catarrhal affections 
originate. The rational use of such an instrument 
as the above will be helpful to most catarrh vic- 
tims. Directions accompany each package with the 
necessary solution to be used—a very good remedy in 
itself. 


CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


The Century, New York, for May gives us the fol- 
lowing among its specially illustrated contents: “* The 
Close of Lincoln’s Career,” ** Rubinstein: The Man 
and the Musician,” ** Life of Napoleon Bonaparte,” 
“The Conquest of Arid America,’ ** The Heart of 
Dr. Livingstone,” ‘Beyond the Adriatic—III.,” 
“The Squandering of New York’s Public Fran- 
chises.”’ 

New York Medical Aéstract.—One of our cheaper 
medicals, but a. practical hints, etc., from 
current practice. New York City. 


In Lifpincott’s Magazine for May we would note: 
* Effacing the Frontier,” ** A Young Corean Rebel,” 
** High Fliers and Low Fliers,” “Climbing the So- 
cial Ladder,” “On a Shad Float,” “Ay Artist's 
Habitat,” ** The Menu of Mankind.” 


The Cosmopolitan, always conspicuous by its size 
and cover, has for May: ‘‘ Samarkand and Bokhara,”’ 
by Frank Vincent, also *‘ Sixteen Hundred Miles of 

ountain Railways,” ‘‘ The Pleasant Occupation of 
Tending Bees,” ** Ceremonial Dishes ef England,” 
** Saleswomen in the Great Stores,’’ ‘“* Another Dog,”’ 
“Is Polar Research Remunerative? ”’ 


Then we would mention Frank Leslie's Monthly, 
with its appeals to the popular eye with such titles as 
“Stray Leaves from the Book of Nature,” ‘‘On the 
Plains,”’ ** Shrines of the Shiaha,”’ “A Modern May 
Day,” “San Marco,” ** The Reign of the Olive.” 
The old-fashioned type of its illustrations is pleasing. 
New York. 


Harper's Magazine for May: “In Sunny Missis- 
sippi,”’ ** True, I Talkof Dreams,” ** Personal Recol- 
lections of Joan of Arc,” ‘ Men’s Working among 
Women,” ** Some Wanderings in Japan,” ‘ The 
Museum of the Prado,” “* The Story of the Liver.”’ 
Illustrated, as usual,in fine half tones and wood. 
New York, 


The four weekly issues of Litted/’s Living Age for 
April are overflowing with the best things of current 
foreign literature, and present a wide range of 
thought and style. A capital eclectic and cheap. 
Boston. 


Review of Reviews, May, has its customary digest 
of recent events. Literature, art, industry, move- 
ments in politics, government, etc., etc. Conv n- 
tions and summer ——- in prospect are noted 
and certain special features of biography are con- 
spicuous; for instance, John La Farge, the artist ; 
Sir John Everett Millais, the Rt Hon. Herbert H. 
Asquith and his late second marriage. 


Homiletic Monthly, May, contains reviews, ser- 
mons and sermonic abstracts, with themes, texts, 
etc. Dr. Van Dyke scores public responsibility for 
the depraved political conditions complained of. 
Funk & Wagnalis, New York. 


Brooklyn Medical Journal.—One feature of each 
number is its portraits from the old copper of medi- 
eval physiologists, physicians, etc. Represents cur- 
rent medicine in Brooklyn, N. Y 


Medical Tribune.—This restoration of the New 
Vork representative of Eclecticism, or “ Libe al 
Medicine,”’ will please a large consiituency. It makes 
a good showing of titles and miscellanea, while the 
tout Ensemble is creditable. A neai, practical, up to 
the times periodical only can compete with the other 
medfoals of New York City. This the editor, R. A. 
Gunn, M. D., appearsto realize. Monthly, $2 a year. 


Werner's Magazine.—May.— Astrong number, with 
half a dozen substantial articles in the line of the 
well known sphere of the mon hly. Vcice Production, 
Language Study, Mantegazza on Expressions in the 


Face, he Mechanics of Speech, with a full miscel- 
aneous list. Miss C. B. LeRow has something on 
Ghost Talk. New York. 











The Child Culture Department and 


Examinations from Photographs.—In 
the Child Culture Department of the February 
JouRNAL we made a special offer to our subscribers 
asking them to send pictures of their children for use 
in that department. Hundreds of photographs have 
been received and, strange to say, not only of 
children, but also of adults. The latter are not, of 
course, available for the purpose for which they 
were sent, and forthe benefit of those who have 
made this mistake as well as for our readers in 
general we would call special attention toour Ex- 
amination Department. We have always been very 
successful in our delineations from photographs and 
have made thousands of them. We recommend, 
however, that all people who can possibly do so 
should come to our office for a personal examination 
or avail themselves of ‘the services of some graduate 
of our institute who may be in the neighborhood. If, 
for any reason, this is impossible the examination 
from photographs by our method will be found to 
give great gatisfaction. In orderto be available two 
photographs should be taken especially for the pur- 
pose—one profile and one front face. The hair should be 
smoothed and not frizzed or curled, in order that the 
contours of the head may be plainly seen. It is 
necessary also that certain measurements be sent. 
Take a measurement aroundthe head showing the 
circumference at the hat band. Another from the 
root of the nose over the head to the projection at 
base of back head (occipital spine). Another from 
the opening of one ear to that of the other over the 
crown of the head. 

If these requirements are complied with the ex- 
amination will be found to be very satisfactory in- 
deed. Each delineation is a careful, conscientious, 
painstaking study of the photographs and measure- 
ments, and in each case we makea charge of five 
dollars. When the photographs are not properly 
taken we always absolutely refuse to jeopardize our 
reputation by giving a meager and unsatisfactory 
delineation. 


What They Say.—‘‘A short time since 
my little son sent for a sample copy, and he was so 
much pleased I concluded to subscribe again. Find 
inclosed $1.50 for the same, commencing with the 
March number. Cc. &” 


“f think The Phrenological Journal 
a very valuable magazine. Please inform me in re- 
gard to the study of Phrenology and the Student's 
set of text-books, also conditions on which your agents 
work, we 


A clergyman in the Presbyterian Church 
writes: “My Dear Friend—I have received Tue 
PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL for several years past. Have 
read it with great interest every month and have 
valued it very highly. Iam now in my 79th year, 
retiring from active service to spend the rest of my 
days with my children. L. F. W.” 


The wife of a long-time school teacher 
writes us: “Mr, C—— does enjoy reading the Jour- 
NAL so much,” 

“The January, February and March 
numbers received, I think they are splendid.” 
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The “Troy Budget” says in speaking 
of Practical Tvpewriting, by Bates Torrey, the full 
mastery of the contents of this eJaborate and ex- 
haustive work can hardly fail to result in expert 
practice. Its teaching is that of “The all-finger 
method.” Its exercisesare combinations of letters 
and automatic manipulation, following the lines 
substantially of musical instruction. A person may 
learn tunes, knowing little technique, and so one may 
use the typewriter with considerable success, but in 
the best and most rapid work a method must be fol- 
lowed. The book contains hints in regard to care of 
the machine which operators will find of great value. 
Price of this is $1.50. 


Practical Typewriting, by Bates 
Torrey, which is now in the third edition, is still 
having a constantly increasing sale. It has been 
very acceptably received by reviewers all over the 
country. Old, «s well asnew operators, no matter of 
what machine, find this book invaluable, and their 
expressions of commendation are extremely gratify- 
ing to both author and publisher. 

Among the many notices of this book which we 
have received, we quote the following extracts from 
Public Opinion, of New York: 

“It is fortunate that a man of Mr. Torrey’s 
ability has had the courage of his convictions to the 
extent of expressing them so well and forcibly in this 
exceedingly useful book. Itcontains many 
valuable features, such as fac-simile examples of 
titles, legal forms, court testimony, tabu'ating 
fancy borders, etc. The publishers, also, deserve 
the thanks of many future operators for their enter- 
prise in placing this volume before the public.” 

We will send this book, postpaid, to any address, 
for $1.50. 


We are Repeatedly asked ‘‘How can I 
obtain a knowledge of Phrenology ?”” In answer- 
ing this we suggest that the best results can be ob- 
tained from acareful perusal and study of the 
“Student's Set of Text-Books,”’ on the subject. 

In addition to this suggestion the practical knowl- 
edgeand application of the su ject can be obtained 
by taking a course in the American Institute of 
Phrenology, an advertisement of which appears in 
our columns. Some persons have an_intuitional 
p:rception of character, inherited largely from the 
mother; cannot say why they like or dislike; why 
willing to confide or unwilling todoso. Phrenology 
reads character scientifically. /¢ gives reasons, there- 
fore the student of phrenology knows why one man 
will #o¢ answer for a given position. 

Fruits and How to Use Them, by Mrs. 
Hester M. Poole, is the title of a useful work for 
housekeepers, as well as for all who are interested in 
the subject of the proper support for man, and con- 
tains, besides nearly seven hundred recipes, informa- 
tion about every variety of the most delicious food 
for human beings. The book is especially timely 
now, since so many thoughtful people are discussing 
the question of a different diet for the human race, 
which shail eliminate from civilization the taking 
of animal life, with its attendant barbarities and de- 
moralizing influence on those whose avocations 
force them to this practice. Without entering on this 
subject, which hasgits advocates and its opponents, 
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with reason on each side, there is no doubt that to 
many people a more liberal use of fruits and less meat 
and pastry and pudding would be of great advantage 
in the benefit to health. 


Laws of Physiological Combustion, 
upon which organic health, vigor, and rapid reani- 
mation of debilitated and diseased organisms depend ; 
a diaductive cure of disease. 

The above is a part of the title page of a 181-page 
book of directions explaining the use of Oxydoner 
“Victory.” The following statement from this book 
will interest our readers: 

Diaduction isa natural force, operating upon and 
between living organisms, and between animate and 
inanimate matter, in a way congenerous to the action 
of induction with metals. I am the Discoverer of this 
Jorceand the Originator of the Diaductive Method of 
Generating or Curing disease at will, by command- 
ing this omnipresent force to adverse or favorable 
bearing upon Life, and the producer of everything 
genuine related thereto. Development of this force 
and mode of Practice is the result of continuous 
experiments, now beyond forty years’ duration, with- 
out the benefit of a single accidental discovery. My 
life, with everything at command, has been wholly 
given to this cause. Having long ago passed the 
experimental stage in this new Method, my experi- 
ments for more than fifteen years have been continued 
simply to find bounds of possibility and to obtain 
more familiar knowledge of its fundamental laws. 
When a child, fifty years ago, I believed that if God 
was Omniscient and Omnipotent, He did not Stamp 
Nature with design for teeming animation, without 
providing preponderance of natural forces in favor 
of Life. My results clearly prove this view correct. 
and the blasphemy of contrary views. 

It is suicidal ingratitude to ignore the bounties of 
Providence, when once discovered. ‘*‘ God is paid 
when man receives,’ but, all Heaven is outraged 
when man rejects! 

For further information see the advertisement of 
Dr. Sanche in this issue. 

As the American‘Institute of Phrenology opens its 
session on the first Tuesday of September next, read- 
ers of THe JournaL may obtain a good idea of the 
Institute and its work by reading in the current num- 
per a notice of the Institute, entitled, ‘* How to Learn 
Phrenology.”” The explanation there given covers 
the ground completely and leaves nothing to be 
desired in respect to it. 


The G. A. R. Hand-book is now ready. 
Its publication was unfortunately delayed, but we 
think that as a diary and hand-book it will be very 
acceptable to those obtaining a copy of it. It con- 
tains, as previously mentioned in our columns, the 
various army organizations in the United States, 
facts about the American civil and European wars 
and wars of the world, chronological history of the 
rebellion, etc., etc., being the most compact and con- 
venient book of reference. It is certainly indispens- 
able to those interested in military matters. The size 
is 4 in. wide by 6 in. long, adaptable to the pocket. In 
fact, it will supply a long-felt want, and at this mo- 
ment most opportune, when all matters connected 
with the late rebellion are experiencing such 
marked revival. The price is 25c. postpaid. 


Medical Reform.—lIts victory is presaged 
by the signs of the times. Its exponents have ob- 
tained a hearing. A spirit of free inquiry is abroad 
and the laws of nature, if read aright, reveal a 
working with each other, and if the right theory 
should ever be discovered we shall know it by this 
token: that it will solve many riddles. The book 
“Nature’s H« hold R dies,” as advertised in 
our columns, is a useful one. Its remedies are for 
prevalent diseases, such as consumption, dyspepsia, 
climatic fevers, asthma, nervous maladies, catarrh, 
pleurisy, croup, etc. The price is but $1, and it will 
be mailed, postpaid, on receipt of this amount. 





A Series of Essays on Diseases of Over- 
worked Men, written by B. W. Richardson, M.D., 
Ma., F.R.S., some years ago, and afterward fol- 
lowed by others on diseases from some occupations, 
indulgence in alcohol, and from the use of tobacco. 
At the time these essays excited much public interest, 
and as they appeared in periodicals they were after- 
wards republished in a collected book form under the 
title of “‘Diseases of Modern Life.” For further in- 
formation would call your attention to the adver- 
tisement in another column. The price has been re- 
duced to $1.10. 


We call attention to the advertisement 
of the book **Christ the Orator,” of which it has been 
said: “It will have a million readers, since it fills a 
most important and long-time vacant niche in the 
temple of literature. It isa most brilliant and re- 
markable treatise; a masterly and complete exposi- 
tion of the subject untouched by any writer—in fact, 
the only book of its kind treating upon subjects 
which every one ought to know about. A public 
speaker can find in its pagesarich mine of oratory 
and human nature. The very attitudes, gestures, 
and looks are seen again and again of the “Solitary 
Man of the Ages,’”’ the Centra! Magnet of Nineteen 
Centuries. “His voice sounds as if He were really. 
now present and speaking to the men of our day.” 


I Have Just Read with interest and 
profit the book “‘Wuere ts My Doc?” by the Rev. Chas. 
Josiah Adams, and it is my opinion that a wide circu- 
lation will benefit not only its readers, but also 
our relations in lower life—the dumbanimals. There 
is muchin human treatment of the brute creation that 
is reprehensible, and a work of this kind may en- 
large current ideas in relation to the rights not only 
of the canine race, but of all sentient beings. It is 
time that sucha book should be written when in our 
boasted progress of to-day at the Parliament of 
Religions, in Chicago, Mr. Dharmapala, of Ceylon, 
said: “Your great slaughter-houses area curse and 
a shame to civilization,” and when Frances Power 
Cobbe has written in horror of the abuses of vivi- 
section. 


The author endeavors toshow and prove con™ 
clusively to those who think that, in a degree, the 
lower animals possess intellectual, moral, and 
spiritual faculties, in common with man. If, then, 
they have the qualities on which man bases his hope 
of immortality, why should not this be also their 
privilege? Anna Otcotr CoMMELIN. 
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The Australian Dry-Air Treatmen Z 
A New Discovery.—Having discovered 
the germ or bacilli that causes consumption, hay 
fever, catarrh, and that attack all the respiratory 
organs of man, our scientists and especially our bac- 
teriologists have been exhausting the resources of the 
laboratory to find the means of destroying them. 
Catarrh, asthma, bronchitis, and hay fever are the 
names given to some of the diseases affecting the air 
passages. Practically they are one and the same 
thing, and they are all caused by that one particular 
bacilli that finds its most congenial conditions in the 
respiratory organs. A superior vitality confines the 
milder forms of the disease to the nose, throat and 
bronchial tubes, but it only requires a sudden conges- 
tion of the lungs, or a general lowering of the system, 
when the greater and more dreaded form, consump- 
tion, is developed. 

The mistake ‘hitherto has been made in trying to 
reach these germs through the stomach, or hypo- 
dermically by way of the blood. Recognizing the 
futility of all such methods of treatment, and believ- 
ing that the only way of destroying the germ and 
saving the patient’s life was by inhalation, Mr. 
Richard T. Booth some years ago set out to discover 
a perfect bacillicide that should be purely vegetable, 
volatile, and that could be inhaled. He found the 
specific for this distinctive specie of bacteria, and 
named it Hyomei, “I heal, I cure.” It is Science’s 
latest and greatest triumph over the germs that find a 
lodgment in the air passages. 

The air thoroughly charged with Hyomei is inhaled 
through the pocket inhaler at the mouth and, after 
permeating all the respiratory organs, is slowly 
exhaled through the nose. It is aromatic, gives 
immediate relief and is inexpensive, the pocket 
inhaler outfit costing only one dollar. With this con- 
venient device charged with Hyomei, catarrh and 
chronic bronchitis have been permanently cured, 
asthma almost instantly relieved, and for hay fever 
is an absolute specific. 


Westrorp, Mass., January 30, 1895. 

Your Hyomei cured me of hay fever in one week's 
time. I consider it a duty to tell others who suffer. 
A. HamMuin. 


Broox.yn, N. Y., February 8, 1895. 
The pocket inhaler works like a charm. The first 
inhalation gave relief. /¢ is a blessing to humanity, 
and lam sorry it is not better known. I add my 
name tothe “ Pass-It-On-Society.” 
Sincerely yours, 
J. M. Farrar. 


A pamphlet giving full particulars of Hyomei, the 
Australian dry-air cure, free to all. 
Pocket inhaler outfit by mail, $1.00. Address 
R. T. Boorn, 
Dept. 5, 18 East Twentieth street, New York City. 


Regarding Our Advertisers.—We do not 
indorse any advertiser. We are unusually careful in 
the selection of those who use our columns, but each 
advertiser must stand on his own merits. We have 
always refused, and still refuse, to admit to our pages 
anything which we believe to be of an injurious of 
fraudulent nature. 


Flattering Reviews of Mrs. Anna 
Olcott Commelin’s book “Or Sucn 1s THz Kincpom”’ 
continue to come in,from which we are pleased to 
copy the following: ; 

“*Mrs. Commelin’s muse sings in many keys. There 
is a tender sympathetic quality throughout the poems 
of sorrow, and the minor key is relieved by a very 
genuine and cbvious hopefulness. The subjects are 
the sorrows that are common to humanity. There is 
no morbid or unwholesome tendency. ‘A Star in the 
Night’ breathes a beautiful spirit of faith, and will 
prove consoling to those in sorfow, and ‘Foe or 
Friend’ voices a sentiment common to all: Mrs. 
Commelin is equally happy in the lighter vein, and 
among the miscellaneous are some dainty little 
poems of out-of-door life that seem to have im- 
prisoned something of the sunshine and gladness of 
nature in her gracious moods. The ascription to the 
golden rod as ‘A National Flower’ is finished in 
style and versification, and the rondeau ‘In Summer 
Time’ and ‘My Valentine’ have a distinctive charm. 
A few of the poems have a local color which renders 
them peculiarly pleasing, notably the ‘Ode to the 
Madison Square Tower.””’—Brooklyn Times. 


The Paragraph in our March number 
about Dr. Dana and Phrenology has brought us an 
inquiry trom Mr. James P. Lough, of this city, as to 
whether the motor centers of the brain develop in 
size accordingly as used or disused. Muscular ex- 
ercise is of course very largely reflex, andthe exer- 
cising of a set of muscles does not exercise the cor- 
responding cerebral motor center. Our paragraph 
about Dr. Dana was intended as a somewhat ironical 
dig at the physiologists who have lef no room for 
the mind within “‘the dome of thought.” 


This Letter from Illinois is a good 
sample of those we are receiving. Mrs. H.C. H. 
writes us as follows: 

The examination you made by photograph of those 
last two girls I sent you greatly delighted their 
mother. She said you described their characters as 
though you had known them a life time. She knows 
better now how to educate her girls. 


Business Adaptation.—Dr. Beall says 
he is going to give considerable space in THe Journau 
to this question. There are many who are simply 
wasting their energies, because they are not in the 
right niche inlife, and to a competent phrenologist 
the reasons are evident in each case. 


The Phrenological Miscellany, or the 
Annuals of Phrenologyand Physiognomy. We have 
a few copies of this excellent work left. It isa col- 
lection of Annuals or Almanacs for some eight 
years and the subjects treated are of general in- 
terest, and attention is called to a few here: “Lan- 
guage of the Eyes; “Fighting Physiognomy;” 
“German Head; “Objections to Phrenology;’’ 
“Scientific Proofs of Immortality.” “‘Matrimonial 
Mistakes;* “Character in Walking.” ‘“Voices:” 
what they indicate; “Significance of Shaking 
Hands;” ‘*‘Musical Genius; “Psychology;” “The 
Laughing Doctor.” Price of this has been reduced to 
$1.10, by mail postpaid. 
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Quaker Oats: 


# The most delicious and economical breakfast food in 


(4 the wide, wide world. Pure and sweet. 


Sold only in 2 Ib. Packages. 
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SECOND EDITION, Revised and Enlarged ‘As is the mind, 


so is the form.’’ 
© 9 
heiro’s 
Language of the Hand 


A complete, practical work on the sciences 
of Cheirogaomy and Cheiromancy, contain- 
ing the system, rules, and experience of 
Cheiro the Palmist. 





Reproductions of Famous Hands, also Normal and Abnor- 
mal Hands taken from Life, Including 


The Hands of Madame Sarah Bernhardt, Mark Twain, Madame Nordica, 
Colonel 5 Ingersoll, Mrs. pom "Leslie, rir. w. T. Stead, The 
Right Hon. Joseph hamberlain, M o Po» hg yw Besant, Sir Freder- 
ick Leighton, P.R. A , Sir John Lubbock, M ,F.R. S., The Countess 
of Aberdeen, Sir Edwin Arnold, and the Lord Chet Justice of England. 
Reduced Fac-simile of Cover. Also 


The Hand of the Rev. C. H. Parkhurst 


PLATES 


Showing the difference that exists in hands between people of different tempera- 
ments and desires 











’ A SUICIDE’S HAND THE HAND OF DR. MEYER 

Convicted of murder, New York, June 8th, 1894 
PRICE $2.00, post free. Send direct to the Author, 432 Fifth Ave,, New York, for 
the Autograph Edition—no extra charge. 
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“Aye! There’s the rub!” 


And that ought to be enough in itself to seal the 
doom of bar soap. This rubbing with soap 

may get clothes clean, if you work hard 
enough, but can’t you see how it wears 


them out? 


Follow the directions that come on 
every package of Pearline, and you'll find 
that you not only do away with the hard 
and ruinous work of rubbing—but that: you 
save time, and actually get better results. 
At every point Pearline is better than 
soap. but the mere fact that Pearline 
saves the rubbing--that ought to settle it. 
BEWAR Peddlers w il tell you ‘‘ this is as 
good as” or ‘‘the same as Pearl- 

ine.” IT’S FAL SE—Pearline is never peddled. If your 
grocer sends you an imitation, be honest—send it back, 463 
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) the greatest remedy I ever heard of ; I wish I 
|| owned it. I had little faith when I began its 
|||| use,and my faith was not increased by the use 
|| of the first box, but my wife was anxious for 
me to continue it, for, said she, it is such 
a clean, whol and +7 ble 





and soon began to improve. I used four 
boxes when the trouble wholly disappeared 
and has never returned. If one in a thousand 
of those who are afflicted with Piles, Fis- 
sure, or Fistula could only learn of its 
wonderful virtues, the proprietors would 
jj) reap a good reward, and they deserve to. I | 
wonder that they don’t advertise it more. 





Two Points of View. 


A war veteran says, Komchacin Caloric is | I wouldn’t give a rap fora financial interest 


| @ manthe other day. I have tried everything 
| myself of Piles, which I inherited. Two 


method, it must help you. Sol continued | 


KOMCHACIN CALORIC COMPANY, 133 LINCOLN ST., BOSTON, 

















in a remedy that sells for a dollar, when one 
package will cure a whole neighborhood, said 








I have ever heard of for twenty years to rid 







years ago I bought Komchacin Caloric, used 
it three times, and have had notrouble since. 
My grandmother, eighty years old and most 
of her life a sufferer from the same complaint, 
was cured from the same package, and there 
is some left. 












Our new principle, wholly unlike any 
|; other heretofore used, for the cure ot 
lles, Fissure, and Fistula, sent post- 
paid for $1.00. Particulars and proofs 
ee. 







MASS. 





. MEN ON IMPROVING THE  INDERGARTEN SUPPLIES 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


MEMORY LIBRARY 243 BROADWAY NEWYORK @t Schermerhorn’s, SE. 14th St.,N.Y. 
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THE LADY’S SYRINGE 


Is as yet the only Zractical instrument for the treat- 
ment of certain female complaints, because it is con- 
structed upon the only correct principle, viz: /nyection 
and Suction. It cleanses perrectLy, which no other 
syringe as yet has accomplished, and has many other 
advantages explained in our descriptive circular, 
which we mail gratis. 


GOODYEAR RUBBER CO., 


17 Murray Street, New York. 


Prof. A. F. REINHOLD’S INSTITUTE OF 


warer CURE 


European Method of Hydropathy 
Only Rational Treatment 

of all Chronic Diseases 

for Ladies, Children and Gentlemen 


105 E. 30th Street 


Try it. After ever ory else has failed cure 

can be WARRANTED yet in most cases. 
Treatment is mild, consisting of Massige, Passive 

Movement, Vapor and Herb Baths, Packs, etc. 
Tickets at reduced rates at Fowler & Wells Co., 

27 E 2st Street. 

A LL styles of watches from $1.38 up. Handsome 

+\ catalogue free. Safe Watch Co., 9 Murray St., N.Y. 


Standard Temperance Publications 


Tue NATIONAL Temperance Society publishes over 
200 different publications upon every phase of the 
question. Send for full catalogue, 





The National Temperance Almanac and Tee- 
totaler’s Year-Book for 1895. By J. N. Stearns. 
10 cents. 

Contains 72 pages of Statistics of Intemperance, 
Anecdotes, Stories, Puzzles, Choice Illustrations, 
Post Office Address of Officers of State and National 
Bodies, a full Directory of all Temperance Organiza- 
tions in New York City and Brooklyn, all Temperance 
Papers, etc., etc. 


OW to FIGHT the DRINK 


or, The Saloon Must Go! An Evening’s Entertain- 

ment. By Miss L. Penney. 8vo, 36 pages. 25 cts. 
A bright, helpful programme for young people’s meet 
ings. It has first-class Recitations, Part Exercises for 
junior members, a Dialogue, and eleven ringing Songs 
for solos and choruses. Suiable for use in all Tem- 
perance Societies, Schoole, Christian Endeavor So- 
cieties, and all young people’s organizations. Address 


NATIONAL TEMPERANCE 
SOCIETY AND PUBLICATION HOUSE 


58 READE ST., NEW YORK CITY 
THE CHICAGO 
INSTITUTE OF 
PHRENOLOGY 


Conducted by Prof. and Mrs. L. A. Vaught. 
Fall Term begins September 1. 


Inter-Ocean 
Building, cor. 
lead and Dear- 
born Streets. 









For this Nainsook 
Dress. Has pointed 
yoke of hemstitche: 
tucks, and oneinser- 
tion in centre. Ful: 
sleeves and neck 
trimmed witi ruffle 
of fine embroidery. 
Sizes 6 mos. to 2yrs. 
A good iilustration of 
the advantage of 
clothing children 
where their outfitting is the special business. 
By mail, postage paid, 5 cents extra. 


Over 700 Illustrations of 
Things for Children. 
There is probably no publication of more 
interest to mothers who are unable to visit our 


e-tabiishment than our new catalogue. Mailed 
on receipt of stamps for postage—4 cents, 


60-62 West 23d St., N. Y, 





SOME SPECIAL BOOKS 


Chastity. A course of lectures to young men 
intended, also, for the serious consideration of Parents 
and Guardians. By ae Graham, M.D. With 
an. appendix by R. T. Trall, M.D. 12mo, 76 pp. 
Paper, 50 cents. 

Fore-ordained: A Story of Heredity and 
of Special Parental Influences. By an ob- 
server. 12mo, 90 pp. Cloth, 75 cents; paper, 50 
cents. 

How to be Well. By Augusta Fairchild, M.D. 
12mo, 180 pp. Cloth, $1.00. 

Marriage: Its History and Ceremonies, 
with a Phrenological and Physiological 
Exposition of the Functions for Happy 
Marriages. By O. S. Fowler. Twenty-second 
edition. 12mo, 216 pp. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.00. 


Origin of Species: A New Theory of the 
Origin of Species. By Benj. G. Ferris. 12mo, 
278 pp. Cloth, $1.50. 

Tobacco: Its Effects on the Human Sys- 
tem. Dr. William A. Alcoit. With notes and 
additions by Nelson Sizer. 16mo, 149 pp. Paper, 25 
cents. 

The Mother’s Hygienic Hand-Book for 
the Normal Development and Training of 
Women and Children, and the Treatment 
of Their Diseases with Hygienic Agencies. 
By R. T. Trall, M.D. 12mo, 186 pp. Cloth, $1.00. 

The Scientific Basis of Vegetarianism. 


By R. T. Trall, M.D. 12mo, 36 pp. Paper, 25 cents. 
Why Do Young People Die? or, How to 
Live Healthfully and Long. By F. M. 


Heath. 2 cents. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
27 E. 21st St., New York City 
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FOR HEALTH USE THE BICYCLE 


For THE BicycLE use Drxon’s No. 
679 CycLE CHAIN LUBRICANT 
It makes the wheel run easily and saves wear of 
chain. Samples, 15 cents. 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


Mention PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
. o 
Curing by Hygiene 
We treat all diseases, acute and chronic, with 
hygienic agents; no medicines. Twenty-five years 
of practice have made us familiar with these diseases, 
and we treat them successfully. Diseases of women 
a specialty, also diseases of the digestive organs. 
atients received into our house. Send for circular. 


SUSANNA W. DODDS, M.D. 
MARY DODDS, M.D. 


2826 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 





ELECTRIC TELEPHONE 


Sold outright, no rent, no — . Adapted 
to City, Village or Country. coded in cwery 
home. shop, store and office. Greatest conven- 
ience and seller on earth. 


a 17 make from $5 to $50 per day. 
e in a residence means a ratin niiths 


eighbors. Fine inst toys, 
an any phy T= ready for 
use when shipped. be put up by any one, 
never out of order, no lasts a life 
time. Warranted. A money r. Write 
W. P. Harrison & Co., Clerk 10, Columbus, 0. 





Prehistoric 
America 


The Editor of the 


AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN 


is preparing a series of books on Prehistoric 








America. He has already published two 
volumes. 
I. The Mound Builders, their Works and 
Relics 
il. Animal Effigies and Emblematic 
Mounds 


These volumes are bound in green and gold 
and will make an attractive addition to any 
gentleman’s library. They are illustrated 
with about 300 woodcuts, and contain about 
400 pages each. 

Both books are selling rapidly ; the seccnd 
book has already reached a second edition. 


Special Offer to New Subscribers 


The book on the Mound Builders, regular 
price $3.50, will be sent with the American 
Antiquarian for 1895, regular price $4.00— 
7.50, to any new subscriber for $6.00. 


Address the Editor 


Rev. Stephen D. Peet 
at Good Hope, Ill., U.S. A. 
or, 175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


THE POWER OF THOUGHT 


No education is complete without a course in personal 
Magnetism, at the National Institute, P. J., Masonic Tem- 
ple, <nicage. A right use of this power will make your 
whole world over anew, making you Pealthy, happy and suc- 
cessful in all things, by drawing around you th 
tions which contribute to these results. © It can be taught 
successfully through a correspondence and you should not 
let this golden opportunity pass, but secure this priceless 
knowledge at once. Send lc. for 1.0-page book, “Secrets 
of Success.”” 


ose condi- 








A $1 Magazine for 30c. 


Send 30 cents and names of 6 people who might sub- 
scribe, and we will send you Tue Sr, Lovis Maca- 
zinE a full year. The price of the Magazine is $1 a 


year. Asample copy for6cents. Address 
| St. Louis Magazine, 337% 9t/X* g7-. 





Lung Gymnastics 


Will do more to prevent and to cure throat and lung 
diseases than all the medicine in the world. 





The Improved Breathing Tube 
is the best apparatus we have yet seen for exercising 

the lungs and throat. It isa marvel of compactness— 
is simple and cleanly, and readily carried in the 


pocket. 
Price $1.25, postpaid. 


Fowler & Wells Co., 


27 East 2ist St. 
NEW YORK, 











And forSale orExchange. 
+ 809 Filbert St,, Phila., Pa. 


FREE TO F.A.M.® Fine 
Colored Engraving show- 
ing a Lodge of Chinese 
Masons at work ; also large 
illustrated catalogue of 
all the Masonic books and 
goods — bottom prices. 
Great chance for Agents. 
Beware of spurious 
works. REDDING & 
C O., Masonic Publishers 
and Manufacturers, 731 
Broadway, New York. 





BEFORE YOU GO WEST 


Find out about Washington, richest of 
the new States. Sehd for sample copy of 
its best Weekly paper. Address 


| THE LEDGER, Tacoma, Wn. 
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HOW TO WRITE 
HOW TO TALK 


A SENSIBLE BOOK 


HOW TO BEHAVE 
HOW TO DO BUSINESS 





FOUR BOOKS IN ONE VOLUIIE 





Cloth. 617 Pages. 


By Mail 90 Cents 





Fowler & Wells Co., 27 E. 21st St., New York 


"Magic Scissors Sharpener 


x Dullest Scissors sharp- | 


ened in five seconds 
S Dec. 13,92 Perfect. 
25 Cents postpaid. ps prize for Agents. Large 
illustrated catalogues for over 1,500 articles FREE. 


J. MOWATT, 139 Front St., 


DE AFNESS & HEAD NOISES, CURED 


by my INVISTI Tubular Cushions. Have helped 
to good ing than all other de- 
vices combined. whist are REE | 
doey e8. B'dway, N.Y. st - proofs 








Corns and 


cannot be forgotten. Next time 
the corn aches let it call to mind 
the fact that 


A-Corn Salve 


removes the toe-corn “Ol time. 4 
No Pain—No Poison. corns ¢ 


must go—that’s a a. point. 
Price, 15 cents. 





Giant Chemical Co., Phila., Pa 








N. Y. City | 


Conscience ® | 


Brain is Capital! 


— ~ Durable, | 


Talent is Power! 
Skill is Success! 


How are YOU endowed to secure 
Wealth, Honor and Happiness? 


We apply phrenology scientifically 
and can assign each person to 
the right place and the right 
companionship. 


For particulars of delineation of 
character, either personally, or 
from photographs, address 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


27 E. asst St., N. Y. C. 


NAPOLEON! 7 


SPECIAL OFFER TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS ONLY 


E have a limited number of fine life-sized lithographs of Napoleon, printed on 


plate paper, 22 x 28, suitable for framing. 
new subscriber we will send this beautiful work of art, 


To each subscriber sending us one 
postpaid. Subscribers for 


1894 who have not as yet renewed their subscription should do so at once in order 


to avail themselves of this offer. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 E. 21st Street, New York 








THE STUDY OF MAN 





THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY, 


Character reading is both a science and an art. 
Some persons have the instinct to appreciate stran- 
gers without having any positive knowledge of the 
reason or value of their impressions. They cannot 
tell why they like one person and dislike another ; 
why they are willing to confide in one, and unwilling 
to trust another. Phrenology reads character from 
a scientific basis; it gives a reason, and the student of 
Phrenology knows why one man will not answer for 
a given position, as a companion, a partner, or a 
friend. and why another is adapted to it, and it 
teaches how to approach a stranger in the best way 


.to secure desired results. 


The American Institute of Phrenology, incor- 
pomens in 1866, has every year taught a class of 
een and eager thinkers, and wherever one of its 
faithful students has roamed or rested, his presence 
n a line or a point of light among the people. 
Among our 600 graduates there are as many who 
have made their mark and become distinguished as 
there are from any other institute of learning in a 
similar number, and yy 4 graduate of a college is 
bl d and benefited by the widening of his life and 
the exaltation of his purposes and powers, and so 
every student of Phrenology, whether he becomes 
distinguished as a public lecturer, or moves in the 
common channels of life, has his powers of under- 
Standing mankind wonderfully augmented, and his 
means of doing good guy enhanced. All the 
learned professions and spheres of business have 
been from the beginning more or less hindered and 
handicapped from a lack of the knowledge of human 
character, and the study of a knowledge of the 
human mind is always hungered after. hatever 
proposes to teach the talents or future possibili- 
ties of a given individual is greatly inquired after, 
and the inventions which have been put forth as a 
means of helping one to know what he is to expect in 
the future, and how to attain it, have ranged all the 
way from the gossip’s teacup to the glowing plaret- 
ary system, to see if between these extremes, or from 
them, could be gleaned anything that would help to 
open the pathway to the ambitious aspirant for suc- 
cess. Until Dr. Gall taught the physiology of the 
brain, and how to study mind from its development, 
the study of character had been largely an unknown 
land, “a terra incognita,” an unknown, arid 
waste. Skeptics may squabble over the claim 
that Phrenology is not an exact science, while 
they themselves practice the healing art, which 
is itself more or less empirical, a subject of ex- 
periment. When the Phrenologist correctly reads 
character and every listener recognizes it, the 
plea then is thathe doesit by physiognomy, that he 
sees the face and expression and studies that, and 
while physiognomy has its own science, there are 
Phrenologists who can be counted by the fifties, 
who would study half a dozen selected subjectsin a 
dark room, and by the examination of their heads 
and a study of the temperament describe their 
characters so that an unbiased committee would 
know each man inthe orderin which he was ex- 
amined, by the accuracy of the character revealed. 
Phrenology is chiefly useful in assigning to the 
— the night pathway of success, honor, and 
appiness. Talents vary partly by inheritance, and 





Please address 


partly by environment. which is another name for 
culture, Some are adapted by organization for one 
pursuit, and some for another. One is literary, 
another scientific, another mechanical or artistical, 
another commercial, another has the governing 
qualities. Twenty boys twelve years old, strugglin: 
with their fractions and moods and tenses in school, 
by the aid of Phrenology can be assigned by an 
expert in Phrenology to lines of culture and business 
in a manner so successful as to double the power of 
the — in question. ‘ 

There are firms in New York who never employ a 
— for a confidential position without consulting 

hrenology through us. A boy who is seeking a 
situation will be sent to us with a note asking for a 
package, and in the familiar conversation incident to 
the —s of his position, an examination can be 
incidentally made, and the boy maycarry back a 
note to the would-be employer stating his qualifica- 
tions or his deficiencies. 

Business men should study Phrenology; men of the 
learned professions,and teachers especially, should 
master the science and art of character reading. 
The teacher who understands it, orthe commercial 
traveler, or the confidential oo of a score or 
two of employees would double his power and his 
skill, and his consequent success and value, by being 
familiar with the teachings of Phrenology. The 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY invites busi- 
ness men as well as the young who are about choos- 
ing a pursuit, or learning a trade, to study the 
science of Phrenology; not necessarily to become 
professional experts at it, but so as to qualify them- 
selves to meet successfully the human beings whom 
a have to deal with, work with, and influence. 

he American Institute of Phrenology is the oldest 
and best-equipped school of Phrenology in the world. 
Its facilities of extended and careful instruction are 
unequaled. Its sessions commence on the first Tues- 
day of September in each year and continue eight 
weeks, and those whe contemplate studying Phrenol- 
ogy or taking a course of instruction are invited to 
send for a pamphlet entitled ““Phrenology in Actual 
Life,” which contains addresses delivered before the 
American Institute of Phrenology, and it will be for- 
warded free by the first mail. 

There is no department of learning, there is no line 
of business or human occupation which brings man- 
kind into contact with his fellow-man that will not re- 
ceive signal benefit by a course of instruction in 
Phrenology, and in many instances double the 
capability of each person to deal with mankind 
a and pleasantly; and then those who 
are candidates for conjugal relationship will learn 
how to choose a matrimonial mate and make no 
mistake. Those who have their own living to 
earn and their own way to make in the world 
without the aid of parental wealth or guid- 
ance cannot afford to miss a course of instruc- 
tion in theoretical and practical Phrenology. How 
to read strangers correctly is a great art and a won- 
derful assistant for any person who has to find his or 
her own | to success in the world, without aid, 
and choose those who shall be as friends, assistants 
and companions, all that is desirable in the compli- 
cated relations of life. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 E. 21st St., New York 





AN OXYGEN 
HOME REMEDY 
WITHOUT MEDICINE 


DR. DE PUY’S EXPERIENCE. 


The following is from Rev. W. H. De Puy, A.M., D.D., LL.D., editor 

of the People’s Cyclopedia and several other well-known works: 
1so Fifth Avenue, New York, Dec. 20, 1893. 

Myself and family have received so much benefit from the use of your 
Electropoise, and I have become so thoroughly convinced of its practical 
value as a curative agent, that I feel warranted in commending it without 
reserve to the public. 

One of my friends, a widely known and highly esteemed clergyman and 
educator, cher using the Hiestrepelee for nearly two years in his family, 
said tome more than once, after thoroughly testing its merits, that if he 
‘could not get another he would not take a thousand dollars for it.” 

I cheerfully give you my permission to use this brief note in any way 
which may aid you in introducing the instrument to the attention of any 
community. Very truly yours, 


W. H. DePUY. 
SECOND LETTER. 

150 Fifth Avenue, New York, April 5, 1895. 
My Dear Sir: Please say in response to the inclosed inquiry. just re- 
ceived, that my estimate of the value of the a as expressed in 
my testimonial bearing date Dec. 2, 1893, has of diminished, but on the 
contrary has greatly increased; and my confidence in the merits of this 
method of cure—simple, convenient, economical and effective as it is—has 

constantly grown with my increasing observation and experience. 
Very truly yours, 
[Signed] W. H. DePUY. 


Often CURES ~ CAUTION. — 


All persons are warned 

against imitations of the 

CAS ES Electropoise, advertised 
and sold under various 

names. They should beon 


d their guard against any ap- 
ronou nce plication for the treatment | 
of disease which connects 
66 99 the body with any source 
7 of heat or ar flexible 
connector. All these imita- 
66 HOW 7? tions are infringements of 
o patent owned by the 
ectrolibration Company. 
Write for Descriptive Book of the Electropoise Suits are now Sang 


that tells. against makers and sellers 
of infringements. The at- 


torneys of the Company are 
instructed to prosecute all 
2 invasions of its rights. 











1122 Broadway, New York 








